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Why I Am a Pictorial Photographer 


(Number Ten) 
EDWARD D. MUDGE 


F I were able to write a book on 
| “‘Why I Am a Pictorial Photo- 
grapher’’, it would be nothing more 
| than an elaboration of the simple 

=@) statement that I am, or rather aim 
to be, a pictorial photographer solely from an 
earnest desire to perpetuate the beauties of 
nature—to imprison upon a sheet of photo- 
graphic paper some small part of the joy I have 
felt in the presence of the glorious handiwork of 
God, and in this way convey that joy to others. 

Ever since boyhood I had dreamed of being 
an artist and painting beautiful pictures; but 
some years spent attending the classes in an 
evening art-school convinced me that I was 
not destined to become an artist—at least, not 
in the ordinarily accepted meaning of the word. 
However, I did learn to appreciate the value 
of art in my everyday life, and gained a valuable 
asset in the ability, however slight, of seeing the 
beauty in nature, even in the humblest and least 
expected places. 

I have always loved to tramp the countryside; 
and long before the thought of using a camera 
had suggested itself to me, my walks through 
the woods and meadows were made more enjoy- 
able by mentally composing pictures as the 
landscape unfolded itself before me. 

The original impetus toward pictorial photo- 
graphy came when a friend loaned me an old 
4x5 Eastman folding camera. - After much 
effort, a picture made with this camera won a 
prize in a local competition and so encouraged 
me to keep on. It is not at all unlikely, however, 
that after awhile I should have lost interest in 
photography, working, as I then was, entirely 
alone, had I not chanced to meet a fellow photo- 
grapher while searching for possible pictures in 
Prospect Park. He suggested my attending the 





classes in photography at the Brooklyn Institute, 
and shortly after this I became a member of the 
Department of Photography there. 

I should like to take the opportunity here of 
emphasising the importance to all amateur photo- 
graphers of associating themselves with some 
photographic organisation where they will meet 
men and women interested in the same things 
that interest them, and where they will receive 
encouragement, advice, and constructive criti- 
cism which will very often be the means of put- 
ting them on the road to making better pictures 
and thus getting a larger measure of enjoyment 
out of photography. Too often, the beginner 
relies on the judgment of friends and acquaint- 
ances who may know little or nothing of what 
constitutes art in photography; and, being mis- 
led, he may sooner or later become discouraged, 
lose interest, and give up. The beginner who 
joins a camera club not only has all the advan- 
tages mentioned here, but also the opportunity 
of comparing his work with that of others; and 
in addition to all this, he gains for his work a 
larger audience, which in the final analysis is the 
underlying motive for seeking to excel in prac- 
tically every branch of creative art. 

My first attempts at pictorial photography 
were in the direction of still-life photography, 
a too seldom practised branch of pictorial work, 
but one which, nevertheless, aside from its own 
inherent artistic qualities, furnishes excellent 
practice for the beginner. In still-life photo- 
graphy, one must learn to compose, for there 
is little or no chance for the adventitious group- 
ing sometimes hit upon in street scenes and 
landscapes-work, and certainly very little of the 
human interest always present in portrait work. 
Likewise, the worker in still life must study how 
best to light his subjects and thus obtain a 
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knowledge of light and shade invaluable to him in 
other work, In addition to this, all the technical 
side of photographic work, the manipulation of 
the camera, exposing the film or plate, developing 
it, and making the finished print, are brought into 
play here the same as in other branches of 
pictorial work. 

After some time spent in making still-life 
pictures as a sort of preparation, I turned to 
landscape-work. Having always had a great 
and lasting admiration for the American school 
of landscape-painters—Inness, Wyant, Ranger, 
Murphy, and a host of others—it was only 
natural that I should turn to nature, and, 
actuated by similar motives, try to make photo- 
graphs which should express, even if only in a 





sort of far-off echo, some of the same beauties 
of landscape that I had come to love in the work 
of the masters. 

In conclusion, while the acceptance of a 
worker’s pictures for exhibition in the various 
salons of photography is an excellent index of the 
particular worker’s ability, I should very strongly 
urge all who aim at true pictorialism not to let 
the acceptance of pictures by salons be the sole 
aim and end-all of their photographic ambitions. 
They should rather take to heart the advice of 
Polonius to Laertes, *‘First to thine own self be 
true’, and seek to express their own ideals. 
Then, if they are truly in earnest, acceptance 
of their pictures by salons will follow naturally 
and as a matter of course. 


Specializing in Our Photographic Hobby 


BESSIE L. PUTNAM 







course, every camera-owner feels 
that he has a hobby. But this is 
not enough. The field is too big. 
At first he goes around snapping 
everything, but he soon finds out 
that it pays to differentiate. He learns to know, 
partly by experience and partly, as a result of his 


A SUMMER-AFTERNOON 


experiences, by intuition, that this subject will 
not do—at least at this time—because the light- 
ing is not satisfactory; that looks well by itself, 
but will not show up satisfactorily in a picture; 
or that something else cannot be considered, 
because there is not room for the essentials. 
More and more, if we are really sincere in our 
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HONORABLE MENTION—WATER-SCENES 
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A WINTER-GARDEN—PASSAIC FALLS 
HONORABLE MENTION—WATER-SCENES 


efforts, we must learn to specialise. There are 
certain subjects in which we are especially 
interested. These are the ones to which we 
should stick, studying and comparing. There 
is quite as much art with the lens as with the 
brush. The latter admits of variation, even 
elimination if fancy dictates so; but the photo- 
grapher must take things as he finds them, and 
he is required to use more care and skill. The 
viewpoint means much in the composition. The 
dead, or living, tree which might prove an eyesore 
in the middle of a picture may, by careful shifting 
to one side or the other, give great charm. 

Why not select some special line of subject 
and specialise upon it? This does not mean 
that other desirable subjects should be ignored 
when they present themselves. Just hunt along 
the chosen line, studying the subject—-and 
subjects—carefully. We recall how Rosa Bonheur 
modeled her lion’s head from a living lion, and 
her masterpiece could never have been executed 
if she had not faithfully studied horses. Land- 
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JOHN O. SCUDDER 


seer likewise specialised on animals and knew 
them from every angle. Millet became famous 
in later generations, if not in his own, because he 
painted the simple subjects which surrounded his 
everyday life. Adan drew a small circle in his 
selections of animal life, restricting his efforts 
to cats: and his cats, mischievous, frightened, 
or thoughtful, are widely known and admired. 
Corot has given a special touch to landscape- 
work which, having once seen, even the amateur 
is able to pick out in the art-gallery. Inness 
has quite another type for which he is justly 
famed. While we may not all be artists with the 
camera, we can each strive for the true artist’s 
methods with profit. 

Most of us commence with people, our friends. 
Even though we have no portrait lens, we may 
increase the pleasing results by a study of what 
has been done by others. There is an abundance 
of material at hand at all seasons for landscape 
work. The great oak, with its rugged branches 
set at right angles to the trunk, depicts quite as 
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much of character when leafless as when covered 
with foliage. 

There are genre-types in all places, some of 
which are extremely interesting. Animals and 
birds require double patience, being movable at 
the wrong times and places. Gene Stratton- 
Porter tells some interesting experiences in 
securing her illustrations for ““The Story of the 
Cardinal’, one of which nearly cost her her life. 

When studying along any of these lines, the 
pictures of the old masters are a great help. 


A roadway lined with trees is a simple enough 
thing, seemingly; but before attempting it, look 
at Hobbema’s “The Avenue of Middelharnis’’, 
not in the spirit of a copyist, but as a student of 
composition. And whatever the special field 
chosen, make it your study, both in the real 
thing and in the work of others. Each artist 
hopes to excel only along a certain line with the 
brush. The artist of the camera must restrict 
his efforts likewise, if he would hope for best work, 
pictorially and technically. 


Photographic Needles and Pins 


WILLIAM P. MATTERN 


AR be it from me to complain about 
the fancy prices of photographic 
odds and ends; but things come to a 
pretty pass, indeed, when an enthu- 
eSeretieees)) siastic amateur marries, and after 
a year (?) or so finds that the financial expendi- 
tures for Magnesium Hydroxide, Mg(OH)s, 
boric acid, “‘castoria oilus”’, et cetera, dissolve 
to a minimum the dimes which once were spent 
for Metol et al. 

Would that I were versatile enough to trans- 
late, into the written word, the tremors that 
shake the heart when a most cherished rub- 
berised focusing-cloth is discovered beneath the 
tiny sheet in baby’s crib! Only a page of 
capitalised damns could suffice! 

The little consolation in the knowledge: that 
some day soon this (or these) mite (mites) of 
humanity will be subject to their photographic 
papa and his camera, whether agreeable or not, 
hardly suffices to tide one over the period when 
communism, bolshevism and all the other “‘isms”’ 
seem most logical and attractive. 

These are times that try men’s hearts, to say 
nothing of their heads. Inventions are born 
then, and the ingenuity of man is tested in his 
endeavor to struggle along toward artistic 
heights. All of us cannot expect to be gifted 
thus—speaking now of inventive ability. But 
those of us who are should share our discoveries 
with lesser minds like the rest of you. 

Invention is difficult. Those of you who read 
my treatise on the use of animals in photography 
in a prior issue of PHoro-ErA MaGazinE perhaps 
can understand the exhaustive strain on the 
brain which such work wreaks; that is, those of 
you whose imaginative moments are not alto- 
gether taken up with nightmares. Ideas just 
don’t happen. One must sit down and wait 





for a good idea. He must strike at his problem 
with a mental force that thrusts all obstacles 
aside, using merely sufficient profanity to comply 
with needs proportionate to the importance of 
the invention about to be invented. I personally 
used but seven “‘cuss’’ words, four of them mild, 
just before it occurred to me that the back of a 
ferrotype plate makes an ideal surface for trim- 
ming wet or dry prints with a razor blade and a 
celluloid square. But that case was an exception. 

I distinctly remember an instance when I 
discovered, without any mental effort at all, 
that one need not discard an enlargement because 
the picture runs off the margin. The idea 
struck home with a crack that took all the 
enamel off my cerebral shell. Chemicals were 
entailed—only potassium ferricyanide—a roll of 
paper about an inch wide and the length of the 
desired margin, and a flat surface for the wet 
enlargement. The surplus water was wiped 
from the print, after which the strip of paper, 
one edge of which was dipped in the potassium 
ferricyanide solution—or other bleacher—and 
laid flat upon the print, accomplished the job by 
bleaching the print along a straight line. The 
bleacher applied to the paper, which should be 
very thin, will not “run” into the print unless 
too much is used. If the enlargement is dark 
and the process slow, additional bleacher can be 
used by applying the solution with a camel’s- 
hair brush to the paper-strip, depending upon its 
soaking through the paper-strip. The edge of 
the print will probably turn yellow or pink, 
but will revert to white in the fixing-bath, where 
it should remain about fifteen minutes and then 
be thoroughly washed. 

Consulting my files, I find that idea Number 
1,567,981 utilises the ferrotype board again. 
A useful item this, because it never wears out 
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“BLOW!” 


HENRY M. MAYER 


HONORABLE MENTION—OUTDOOR-GENRES 


its usefulness, even when nicked and studded 
with rust-spots. Place one of your discarded 
boards behind the tray that holds the fixing- 
bath, and it will facilitate inspection of negatives 
as to how fixing is progressing by showing up the 
unfixed creamy spots much better than when the 
film is held toward a source of light. 

Having occasion as part of my newspaper-work 
to reproduce a number of letters written by 
James Buchanan, I found that straight photo- 
graphy would not produce a print clear enough 
for coarse-screen pictures, such as newspapers use. 
The difficulty was solved by copying and enlarg- 
ing to about twice the size of the letters. They 
were then traced over with India ink, and 
peculiarities of handwriting retained. To effect a 
perfectly white background the enlargement was 
then bleached. After drying, a reduced cut 
was made. Reproduction was very clear. The 
method is not exactly new, but no other system 
could work out as well with as little trouble. 

The possibilities of paper-negatives are 


unlimited when exact-size reproductions of 
cheques, and other papers, are desirable. The 
negative is made on bromide or almost any 
printing-paper by contact printing, and the 
positive is made by reversing the process. Exact- 
size copies result, and graduation of tones may 
be obtained by use of the various grades of paper. 
It is surprising how little of the grain of the paper 
will print through, especially when contrasty 
material is reproduced in this manner. Using a 
hard grade of paper will clearly reproduce very 
faint writing, if on one side of a card or letter, 
when ordinary copying methods would necessitate 
use of special filters and film. Numerous objects 
can be copied in this manner, including lace 
and textiles, generally, as well as old currency, 
when not forbidden by law. 

More use should be made of the printing- 
papers, which are obtainable in many degrees 
of contrast. I know amateurs who use con- 
tinuously but one kind and grade of paper, 
although their work is by no means uniform. 
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Savings in copying result if but one negative is 
made, and the print is made on a paper depended 
upon to correct deficiency in exposure. For 
very fine work this system is not recommended, 
but where only mediocre results are wanted, 
for record purposes, it is practical and economical. 

Amateurs who like neat darkrooms sometimes 
go to considerable trouble to effect cleanliness, 
but there is one item—linoleum—which should 
be left out of the plans, especially as a covering 
for the developing table. I have found that 
developing-solutions in a short time react upon 
linoleum in such manner as to dissolve the 
ingredients. Once developers soak into it, even 
washing will fail to halt the destructive chemical 
action, and a smudgy surface results; the linoleum 
becomes mushy, and when rubbed with a cloth 
to remove the objectionable matter the surface 
works up into a mess. 

I presume that other amateurs at times become 
careless when handling films in quantity for 
development by inspection, and find that bubbles 
make light circular spots on the films. If dis- 
covered in time, they may be remedied by 
continuing development until development stops. 
If Pyro is used, and the stain is an objection to 
prolonged development, a full stock-solution 
may be used, in which event the development 








will be complete before stain or fog is evident. 
Of course, if the entire negative becomes too 
heavy, reduction may be resorted to for lessening 
density. The same marks frequently occur on 
prints and may be treated likewise, except 
when a paper is used which permits prolonged 
immersion in the developer without staining, 
in which case the problem solves itself. 

There is a method of cleaning enamel-trays 
used for fixing-baths and developers, and so on, 
which is much preferable to the use of strong 
acids. Try filling such a tray with a fixing- 
solution about to be discarded, and let stand 
for twenty-four hours, when discoloration and 
caked sediment may be easily removed with a 
cloth or sponge and the tray becomes like new. 

All trays of enamel used for developing should 
be cleansed when the bottoms become caked and 
feel rough to the fingers. If not, the amateur 
will suddenly begin to notice that dark, flaky 
particles, seemingly from nowhere, are adhering 
to his films and defying removal. This substance 
works free from the bottoms of trays in long use. 
Polishing or cleansing powers of gritty texture 
should not be used on enamelled iron-trays, 
because they remove the enamel and expose the 
iron, the latter often having disastrous effects on 
photographic solutions. 
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Through Penitente Land with a Leica Camera 





WILLARD D. MORGAN 


FOREIGN country in modern 
America! a bit of Old Spain of 
the seventeenth century! or perhaps 
the traveler might think that he 
Mates} was exploring some remote com- 
munity of Mexico, when in reality he would be 
entering the Penitente territory of New Mexico, 
north of Santa Fe. Here is to be found the 
source of the Rio Grande, in a section larger than 
the State of Rhode Island—a quaint and secluded 
district where the brotherhood of the Penitentes 
has maintained its influence for over three 
centuries. This territory, which includes such 
towns as Rio Pueblo, Penasco, Trampas, Tres 
Ritos, Truchas, Cordova, and Chimayo, is 
seldom heard about, and few travelers pass 
that way. 

The visitor to this strange land of the Peni- 
tentes will find hundreds of Spanish descendants 
from old Spain busily engaged in rug-weaving, 
farming, and goat-herding. It is a country with 
apple and peach orchards, beautiful flower-beds 
around old adobe homes, haystacks, threshing- 
floors where goats are treading out the grain, 
little mountain-streams running in the sunlight, 
and the fine, simple architecture of the churches 
and houses, with potted plants in the windows. 
Our desire for a land of unusual picture-adven- 
tures was quickly satisfied when we entered this 
region with our two new Leica cameras, which 
we had purchased only a few days before. 

From Sante Fe we drove north over the main 
government coast-to-coast highway to Taos and 
spent a day visiting and photographing in this 
interesting little community of Indians, artists, 
and Spaniards. There are no electric lights in 
Taos, bathtubs are a novelty, and there is one 
drugstore which carries about every patent 
medicine on the market. 

Five miles south of Taos is Rancho de Taos, 
a flourishing little community of Spanish inhabi- 
tants and the main entrance to the backwoods 
country, through which we spent three days in 
traveling seventy miles. After another round of 
photographing in Rancho de Taos and filling 
our gas-tank and food-box with the necessary 
fuel and supplies, we drove over the United 
States Forestry road for Rio Pueblo. 

As we motored past old adobe farm-buildings 
and homes, we were greeted with many smiles 
and with waving of hands from the Spanish 
people. Children came running to the road to 
watch us, while all the dogs, chickens, and 
burros eyed us with varying degrees of curiosity. 





We soon discovered that we were, indeed, a 
novelty to these people, because very few travel- 
ers pass through this section of the country. 
At one place we stopped and entered the yard 
of a Spanish family at the invitation of the 
mother, who was furiously busy on top of a 
ladder placing a fresh coat of mud plaster over 
her home. 

“Haga me Ud el favor de permitirnos foto- 
grafiarla?” asked my wife in the best Spanish we 
could compile for the occasion. 
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“Segura que si,” came the gracious response 
from the mother, who never missed a single 
stroke during the conversation. 

As a result, our Leica cameras came into 
immediate action, while the mother smiled and 
continued plastering with additional speed. 
We tried to induce her to stop a moment for the 
pictures, but she couldn’t miss a stroke. Con- 
sequently we set the cameras at F/4.5 and photo- 
graphed her in action at 1/60 of a second with 
a No. 1 filter on one camera and a No. 2 filter on 
the other. Although the day was fairly bright, 
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SPANISH WOMAN PLASTERING HER HOME 
WILLARD B. MORGAN 
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ON THE ROAP TO RIO PUEBLO 
WILLARD D. MORGAN 


most of the pictures were made in the shade on 
the north side of the house. The illustration 
with this article, showing the plastering-scene, 
was made by my wife. 

We continued through a land of green lowlands, 
grass-covered hills, and wooded mountains. 
The road was very good over the U.S. hill, as it 
is called; but, from then on, we experienced 
every variety of roadway, from sandy ravines 
to deep creek-beds. Every mile of traveling 
opened up some new experience—a quaint little 
Spanish home with jerky hanging out to dry, 
sheep-herds, women baking in dry adobe ovens, 
rug-weaving, the making of adobe bricks, or 
the distant sound of some Spanish song kept 
our camera senses continually on the alert. 
A young Spaniard was driving his covered wagon 
along the rocky mountain road we were descend- 
ing and hailed us with the question, ‘‘Chili 
Verdes?”’ which was good salesman language for 
“Should you like some green chilies?” 

By the time we reached Rio Pueblo, a little 
sleepy village of some twenty adobe houses, 
we were completely initiated into the state of 
mind where we were anticipating the unexpected 
at any moment. The altitude of this territory 
ranges from 6,500 to 8,000 feet and consequently 
created unusual antics with the cooking we did 
during our stops. We had been carrying a pot 
of beans along with us on the floor-board of 
the car near the shifting lever for over a day. 
At every long stop, I would haul out the gas 
stove and start the reluctant beans to boiling. 
By the time we had reached Rio Pueblo the 
beans had had over six hours of boiling and were 
still uncooked. Just as I drove the car into the 
patio or open court of Rio Pueblo, the front 
wheels dropped into a depression, and the gear 
box hit the hard ground with such a thud that 
the pot of beans bounded up from the floor- 
board and sprayed beans over the whole interior 
of the car. Naturally, the entire village turned 





out at this unexpected sight, and we became the 
center of many titters and “‘wise cracks” among 
the audience. My wife tried to clean up the 
mess, while I seized the opportunity to use my 
Leica camera in photographing the people. 
We all enjoyed the good humor of the situation, 
and I am sure that they hadn’t experienced such 
a show for many a day. 

Although we had a forestry road map, it soon 
became apparent that there were many trails 
and narrow roads which could not be accounted 
for. At every village and interesting farmhouse 
we would ask, “Donde Trampas?” or ‘‘Donde 
Truchas?” In this way we would get descrip- 
tions of the road and the best routes to follow. 
At the same time it gave us a chance or excuse 
for introducing ourselves, and talking or making 
pictures as the occasion developed. 

We found the people extremely hospitable and 
ready to talk, because they seldom have contact 
with any outside travelers. These people were 
unspoiled by hordes of tourists swarming through 
their country, as we found in other sections of 
the State, where the Indians would demand 
anywhere from fifty cents to five dollars for a 
picture. These Spanish people enjoyed the 
picture-making, and many asked us to send them 
a print. We kept their addresses and later sent 
out pictures to everyone who asked for them. 
In this way we have kept the good will of the 
people, which will make it easier for the next 
visitor or photographer who may wish to obtain 
interesting views. 

After the Rio Pueblo episode we soon arrived 
at Penasco, at the time of their summer fiesta. 
The whole town was a colorful array of covered 
wagons, saddle-horses, children, dogs, and grown 
folks, moving about in one grand jumble. There 
was an old merry-go-round which several Span- 
iards turned by hand. At one time the merry- 
go-round was turned so fast that some of the 
women were thrown off. More excitement 





BETWEEN RIO PUEBLO AND PENASCO 
WILLARD D. MORGAN 








NIGHT-SCENE, PENASCO-SUMMER FIESTA 
WILLARD D. MORGAN 


ensued when a large wagon-wheel stopped on top 
of a sleeping hound’s big ear. With the excite- 
ment and loud yelping of the dog, the entire 
populace quickly gathered about. A few minutes 
later the dog was rescued from his trap. The 
whole town of Penasco was interesting. During 
the night-celebrations, I made many pictures 
with the Leica lens wide open and using a short 
exposure of a few seconds. The accompanying 
illustration of the cat-booth was made at F/3.5 
with a 10-second exposure. The gasoline lantern 
was the only source of light. 

In the morning we drove through cafions and 
forest sections to the little town of Trampas. 
The central church and Penitente morada, with 
its pile of crosses on the outside, caught our 
attention at once. Permission was soon obtained 
for photographing and entering the large church. 
This church at Trampas is over 350 years old 
and is the Mecca for hundreds of worshipers who 
make regular pilgrimages to pray within the 
sacred walls of this adobe-walled structure. 

The Penitente morada or meeting-place is 
attached to the Trampas church in spite of the 
fact that numerous papal bulls have been issued 
from Rome against the practices of the brother- 
hood of the Penitentes, Los Hermanos Penitentes. 
These meeting-places are to be found in every 
town through this section. This group of wor- 
shipers conducts annual rituals during Lent 
which result in long fasting, self-flagellation, 
the wearing of cactus thorns, walking on cactus 
leaves, cutting of their backs to make the blood 
flow freely, and numerous other penances, 
finally ending in the crucifixion of one of their 
members on Good Friday during Easter Week. 
It is all a realistic passion play in which the 
members seek remission of their sins and endeavor 
to be among the favored few who will reach 
the heavenly atonement. 

From the morada leads the Rastro de la Sangre, 
or “Trail of the Blood”, to the distant hilltop 


where the crucifixion is to take place. On the 
morning of the crucifixion the Penitentes file out 
of their morada at the signal of the hermano 
mayor, and take up the trail of the blood. Many 
wear cactus head-wreaths, others may be seen 
walking along hugging the prickly cholla cactus 
as the blood trickles down their partly naked 
bodies. Some of the Penitente brothers carry 
heavy wooden crosses, while others walk slowly 
along and lash themselves with whips braided 
from the amole and yucca plants. The lay 
brothers throw down cactus leaves for the others 
to walk over on the trail to the crucifixion. 

At the place of crucifixion the Cristus, or 
brother who is selected to be crucified, is pulled 
up on the cross and firmly tied in place. The 
Cristus is allowed to hang from half an hour to 
three hours, according to the plan of the wor- 
shipers. In many cases the Cristus meets his 
death on the cross from the suffering. In recent 
years the Penitentes have had to keep much of 
their rituals within the barred windows of the 
morada in order to avoid interference from out- 
siders who have attempted to suppress these rites. 
At present, the processions are all carried out 
during the night, as well as the crucifixion; 
consequently there is no chance to obtain pic- 
tures. In fact, it would be extremely risky to 
show a camera on such an occasion, because the 
result would surely be a few bullets as a gentle 
reminder that no pictures were to be made. I 
personally know one photographer who still 
carries a piece of lead lodged in his anatomy 
from an attempt to photograph the procession 
over thirty years ago. 

The moradas of the Penitentes are never 
opened to anyone except the members of the 
brotherhood. However, we were able to look 
through the window of the Trampas morada 
and see their beautiful altars of santos. The 
daughter of the church sexton brought the key 
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1. Adobe Church at Trampas Interior View of Trampas Church 
2. Quaint Drawings on Ceiling 5. Altar of Trampas Church 
3. Rear View of Trampas Church }. Town of Trampas from Church Balcony 


THE CHURCH AND TOWN OF TRAMPAS, NEW MEXICO WILLARD D. MORGAN 














1. Penitente Room at Trampas 4. Town of Cordova 
2. The Carro del Muerto or Death Cart 5. The Six Fat Truchas, or Trout, at Cordova 
3. Penitente Crosses at Trampas 6. The Church at Cordova 
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and opened the great wooden doors of the main 
church. Inside we went from one interesting 
object to another. The santos were clothed in 
rich silks and rosaries. Quaint old paintings 
were everywhere, depicting Biblical messages. 
The entire floor of the church was made up of 
graves blocked off in sections, with wide boards 
marking each grave. Strange to say, there is 
one Penitente grave in this church, in spite of the 
fact that the priests issued strong denunciations 
against the order. 

Our Leica cameras were constantly employed 
during our visit. We used Agfa Panchromatic 
motion-picture film with the No. 1 and No. 2 filters 
supplied by the Leitz company. The exposures 
ranged from one to ten minutes. Although I 
had a good exposure-meter, I made a few pictures 
with exposures different from those the meter 
indicated. We kept a record of all exposures, 
and later when I developed the film I was able 
to compare the results and profit by the exposure- 
trials. The film was so-cheap that I could make 
nearly twenty exposures with the Leica camera 
for the same cost that one exposure of my 
5x7 view-camera would cost. Consequently I 
took hundreds of pictures with the Leica camera 
outfit, many of which would have been impossible 
to obtain with any other camera. However, I 
had time to set up my 5x7 view camera for 
some excellent exterior views of the church, 
one of which I have used in the group of illustra- 
tions with this story. For this 5x7 view, I 
gave an exposure of one second at F/32 and a 
K-2 filter, on Agfa Panchromatic cut-film. 

Fortunately, while exploring around in the 
Trampas church, we found a door which led to 
the room where the Penitentes kept their carro 
del muerto, or “‘death cart’’, rattles, scourges, 
death-carrier for the Cristus, and other objects 
for the rituals. I was able to make over a dozen 
pictures in this room with the Leica camera 
mounted on a tripod. The room was so dark 
that I used the F/3.5 stop and exposed for three 
and four minutes. Before leaving the church 
we made numerous exposures about the build- 
ing on the outside. My wife was constantly 
using her Leica camera and photographing the 
things which interested her, while I used my 
Leica and photographed from another angle and 
interest. I left the photographing of the paint- 
ings, santos, and altars to my partner, while I 
was more interested in getting some good Leica 
negatives of the death cart and of the exterior 
parts of the building. 

From Trampas we continued in a southerly 
direction toward Truchas, over roads and gullies 
which forced us to crawl along in places at about 
five miles per hour. Although there were no 
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SELF-PORTRAIT ON THE ROAD TO TRUCHAS 
WILLARD D. MORGAN 


really dangerous places in the road, special care 
had to be taken to avoid hitting deep ruts or 
cracking the differential on some protruding 
boulder. At times we followed the sandy stream- 
bed of ravines, while within the very next mile 
we would be on the topmost ridge of a hill over- 
looking a distant valley cut into green farming 
squares. We carried a full camping-equipment, 
so that there was no rush in attempting to reach 
a hotel or café, neither of which existed in this 
section. 

At Truchas we talked with a member of the 
Penitente order who was working in a small 
vegetable garden beside a huge wooden cross 
set up by the roadside to indicate that he was 
one of the members of the order. In spite of our 
requests he would not consent to show us the 
interior of the morada in the village. As we 
drove along the narrow lanes with crude wooden 
rail-fences on each side, we passed many crosses 
and evidences of the Penitente worshipers. 
A few of the inhabitants knew a little English, 
so that we could carry on a fairly good conversa- 
tion and learn about the excellent hunting and 
fishing in the near-by hills, or about the rites of 
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the Penitentes in the immediate neighborhood. 
Only a few in each village belong to the Penitente 
brotherhood. Although we could understand 
enough Spanish to ask directions, we were 
always glad to find the storekeeper of each town, 
who could speak English. 

From Truchas we followed the winding road 
to Cordova, which turned out to be one of the 
most interesting little towns we saw during the 
entire trip. Cordova is really a bit of Old Spain 
transplanted in modern America. All the build- 
ings are of adobe, and the old church occupies 
a central position in the interior court of the 
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GOAT THRESHING NEAR CHIMAYO 


town. As we drove into the little town of pos- 
sibly five hundred people, a Spaniard came 
dashing up the lane on his horse and beckoned 
us to follow him, with the expression ‘‘Venga 
a mi casa’. Where he intended to take us we had 
no idea; but ready for any adventure, we quickly 
left our car and followed him between the adobe 
walls of the buildings, across the courtyard, 
and to the door of one of the houses. We were 
introduced to the lady of the house, who could 
speak excellent English. 

Although the home of our hostess was very old, 
it was nevertheless immaculately clean. We 
were shown old hand-woven blankets, a textile 
embroidery from Spain with quaint figures, 
family portraits, a hospitable fireplace, old- 
fashioned lace, and beautiful hand-woven rugs. 


While we were looking at these objects, our 
young Spanish cavalier appeared from the 
kitchen with six big fat speckled trout, or truchas. 
With all the generosity of his race, he presented 
them to us with a willow-withe through their 
gills. We accepted the gift, and finished our 
visit by photographing the truchas presentation- 
scene in front of the doorway with one of the 
Leica cameras. 

After some talking and translating, we per- 
suaded our new Spanish guide to take us through 
the interesting little adobe-walled church near by. 
I made a number of exterior photographs with 
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the Leica camera, but did not try any interiors, 
because it would have been bad etiquette at the 
time. A valuable tip for anyone who may 
follow our route through these villages is always 
to remember to obtain. some candles from the 
village priest or church caretaker and leave 
them burning before the altar in the churches, 
at Cordova and Chimayo especially. The 
interior of the Cordova church was decorated 
with many old paintings, santos, and altar pieces. 
The floor was of adobe, without any seats or 
benches anywhere. 

After our visit at Cordova we left for Chimayo, 
about six miles farther south. Along the way we 
saw scattered farmhouses, herds of goats, sheep, 
apple and peach orchards, many dahlia gardens, 
festoons of purple fuchsias, and crimson gerani- 
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ums in the windows of the homes. At Chimayo 
we visited the central store and the old church, 
as well as a number of rug-weavers. This village 
is the real center of weaving, and the Chimayo 
blankets are sold all over America. 

Just at dusk we came upon a genuine goat- 
threshing outfit. Two Spaniards were driving 
a herd of goats around and around over a large 
pile of wheat-stalks in order to pound out the 
grain. As the threshing progressed, one of the 
men kept turning over the stalks with a fork and 
casting aside the straw when the grain had been 
completely tramped off the wheat-stalks. You 
can imagine just how fast I jumped out of the car 
and whipped my Leica camera into action. I set 
the camera at F/3.5 and used a speed of 1/30 
of a second for about ten exposures. It was so 
dark that I was afraid I would have a very weak 
negative; but the accompanying illustration 
will show the results of a Leica picture made 
at eight o’clock in the evening in this section 
of the country. 

During the trip through this Penitente country, 
I developed three rolls of the Leica films in order 
to check up on our exposures. I had one of the 
Leica Reelo developing-tanks and used a chang- 
ing-bag for all my loading operations. For a 
developing-solution, I used the fine-grain borax 
formula D-76, as recommended by the Eastman 
Kodak Company. I developed only enough of 
the more unimportant films to show the results 
of our exposures during the regular traveling- 
period. The bulk of my films were later devel- 
oped in a good building free of dust. 

During the summer-months, I found that the 
best exposure with Agfa or Eastman Panchro- 
matic film was F/6.3 at 1/40 second, with a No. 2 
filter during the brighter part of the day. How- 
ever, on extremely brilliant surfaces, such as 
white church walls or buildings, I used a stop 





of F/9. For evening-light or during cloudy or 
rainy weather, the time should be increased to 
F/4.5 at 1/30 or wide open at F/3.5. During 
the trip through this Penitente country, my wife 
and I made over five hundred pictures with the 
Leica cameras and only one dozen pictures with 
the 5x7 view-camera we had along. As this 
was our first real use of the Leica cameras, a few 
of the negatives were a little over-exposed and 
some were under exposed. However, the best 
results came within the range of exposures I have 
already mentioned. 

For enlarging all my negatives, I am using 
the regular Leica enlarger and find that it is 
much faster to work with than my 5 x 7 enlarger. 
All the accompanying illustrations, except the 
exterior view of the Trampas church, were 
enlarged to 5x7 size. A few of the prints are 
part of 8x10 enlargements. I used Gevaert 
Novabrom with the vigorous developer GD-4, 
as recommended by the Gevaert Company, for 
the enlarging. All our pictures have turned out 
so well with the Leica cameras that we are now 
planning many other trips into the southwestern 
wonderland as well as into Old Mexico and Baja 
California. On these trips the two Leica cameras 
will play the major réles of picture-makers. 

As darkness completely obliterated the sur- 
rounding country near Chimayo, we stopped to 
camp near one of the many tributary streams 
of the Rio Grande which finds its beginning in 
the Penitente country. In a few minutes there 
was the never-to-be-forgotten smell of cooking 
trout in the sizzling pan over our gasoline-stove. 
As we ate the luscious truchas, we made a vow to 
return to this region for a longer visit in the near 
future. To celebrate the occasion we set both 
Leica cameras up and made a flashlight photo- 
graph of the trout-feast. Is there any lover of 
photography and nature who does not envy us? 
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Another Use for the Distar 


H. H. KREIDER 


A or ITH a background of some fifteen 
IS Sy) hundred excellent 9 x 12 cm. nega- 
ie w/en| tives made through an F/6.3 


caved) convertible anastigmat, the choice 
aS) of the lens-equipment for a new 
13 x 18 cm. camera seemed to me to be a matter 
of sufficient import to justify lying awake at 
night occasionally to witness the death struggle 
between the convertibility of the Protar and the 
speed of the Tessar F/4.5. Proxar and Distar, 
fresh allies of the Tessar, did make an imposing 
army, to be sure; but the reports of my friends 
who had used them were not altogether compli- 
mentary. Time and again they had tried the 
Distar; but sharp focus on autochromes, at 
least, so they said, was utterly impossible. 

In the end it was the extra speed available 
for color-work which threw the decision in favor 
of the Tessar F/4.5, with a gamble on both 
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Distar and Proxar to fit. When the new camera 
arrived, resplendent in fresh leather and glisten- 
ing appendages, it was escorted to the back 
yard for a trial. From sheer force of habit, I 
did what all my aforementioned friends must 
have done—swung the diaphragm wide open 
and racked the lens forward and backward, first 
in broad jumps and then more slowly and 
carefully. Try as I might, nothing would be 
sharp. Either my friends were right, or the 
outfit felt too cramped to work within the 
limits of our back yard. 

Sunday morning came at last, and I managed 
to catch the first boat up the Bosphorus. My 
goal was the Khediva’s little mosque which 
overlooks the fishing craft and boat landing 
at Bebek. Here was plenty of light; so it 
occurred to me to try the diaphragm at the 
F/8 mark, which made an effective aperture of 
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approximately F/13. Then and there, my 
skepticism about Distars vanished, for spread 
over the groundglass was a perfectly sharp 
image of the scene I had come to photograph. 
Just for the sake of comparison I again opened 
up wide, and met Surprise No. 2, for somehow 
I liked this effect better than the sharp image. 
The lines were softened, and the lights seemed 
more effective. I set the shutter at 1/75 and 
exposed Agfa Chromo-Isolar Plate No. 1. 
Merely to prove to the family that the new 
camera would make sharp pictures, I took off 
the Distar and gave 1/25 second at F/8 to 
Plate No. 2, then proudly strutted off homeward. 


Since that morning, I have made thoroughly 
successful negatives, as well as some lovely 
autochromes, with both the Proxar and the 
Distar stopped down as they were always 
intended to be; and, in addition, a group of 
soft-focus negatives made with the Distar over 
a wide-open F/4.5 Tessar lens. The former is 
merely as might have been expected—it is what 
the advertisers claim for the Distar, and no more. 
What I am exulting over is the fact that I have 
discovered a feature which, to my knowledge, 
at least, they have never even mentioned. And 
what is even better, I am carrying around 
soft-focus lens which did not cost me a cent extra! 


Future Developments in the Sixteen-Millimeter Field 


HERBERT C. McKAY, A.R.P.S. 


Dean, New York Institute of Photography, New York City 


SRIESIGNED as a super-toy, the 
sixteen-millimeter or amateur stan- 
dard motion-picture has become a 
force with which we must reckon 
a in more serious fields. There can 
be but little doubt that the educational film, 
whose advent is inevitable, will be in this size. 
Experience has already shown that this film 
is the logical one for commercial, industrial, and 
publicity purposes. More recently, students and 
scientists have turned toward this film only to 
be discouraged by the lack of refinement which is 
noticeable in the equipment at present available. 
This lack is one which is quite natural; in fact, 
the available equipment is of far better quality 
than might be expected in view of the length of 
life of the amateur standard film as a recognised 
gauge. 

The users and prospective users of the sixteen- 
millimeter film may be roughly divided into 
three classes. These are (a) the amateur for 
whom the present apparatus has been designed, 
the home “record” maker. The most important 
numerically and the least important technically 
of the three is this group. It is an established 
fact that, as a class, these amateurs are not 
interested in the work of development, and 
technicalities are avoided by them. Such an 
amateur merely makes an occasional shot of a 
few feet. He does not do enough work to profit 
by his experience. Eventually he becomes 





disgusted, the camera is laid away, and he turns 
to checkers or backgammon. 

A certain number of this class become more 
deeply interested in the abstract art of motion- 





picture making. They develop a liking for the 
motion-picture as such. This interest leads 
almost directly into the second group. This 
group may be called the amateur motion-picture 
producers. The majority of these amateurs are 
actually interested in producing amateur photo- 
dramas. It is quite natural that they should 
want to reproduce the many intricate camera- 
effects shown upon the professional screen. 
Five years’ close touch with the amateurs of 
this country have shown the writer that the 
progressive amateur spirit is predominantly 
dramatic. For one active amateur interested in 
the photographic technique of the motion-picture, 
there are nine whose interest lies in the dramatic 
field. 


The third class are those who wish to make 


a more practical use of the motion-picture 
camera. These include students, scientists, 
professional people, business and _ industrial 
officers. At the present time the type of work 
in which these individuals are interested is 
largely done with standard (35-millimeter) 
cameras and the required sixteen-millimeter 


positives made by reduction. It is essential that 
any camera used for this type of work be pro- 
vided with accessories and adjustments making 
possible any known camera-manipulation. 

The interests of the last two classes—the 
interests of the entire amateur world, which is 
supporting the inventor, the manufacturer, and 
the retailer of amateur equipment and supplies— 
lie in seeing the development of the sixteen- 
millimeter camera to that point where it will, 
within reason, duplicate the professional camera. 
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There can be no doubt that the spring drive is 
too valuable to be discarded—in fact, there are 
few if any camera-features which can be dis- 
carded; but there are many which can be added 
to the great benefit of everyone concerned. 

Among the refinements in camera-design for 
which there is a present very real and urgent 
demand is some method for reversing the film 
within the camera to facilitate lap dissolves and 
double exposures. These may be tricks, held in 
scorn by serious-minded investigators; but it 
must be remembered that many of the most 
beautiful effects possible are produced through 
the agency of these two forms of manipulation. 

The next addition is some form of dissolving 
shutter. This demand has been anticipated in 
the form of an attachable dissolving screen. 
The desire for a device of this kind is shown by 
the fact that well over five hundred orders were 
received for such a device before the first samples 
had been delivered from the factory. The wide 
use of the dissolve in professional work is sufficient 
evidence of its value to the amateurs who are 
doing their best, in the face of mechanical 
difficulties, to duplicate these professional effects. 

A means of visual focus is highly desirable, 
although not as important as the refinements 
just mentioned. In this instance, we also have 
an existing demand met by an accessory. This 
is the reflecting focusing-device. Many expetri- 
menters and serious amateurs have found this 
device to be invaluable. 





Finally, we should have an optional hand- 
crank and a positive one-to-one or “‘trick”’ crank. 
We have hand-cranked cameras, and we have 
automatic cameras with optional hand-crank; 
but we lack the positive one-to-one movement. 

These are details for the individual designer. 
All sixteen-millimeter cameras of domestic 
manufacture appear to have agreed to use the 
Eastman standard sixteen-millimeter film, with 
space for the one-hundred-foot spools. There is 
one point in which standardisation should be 
carried farther. This is in the matter of the 
lens-mount. There should be a_ standardised 
lens-mount thread so that all lenses could be 
adapted for sixteen-millimeter use and _ all 
sixteen-millimeter cameras used with these 
lenses. The motion photographer, amateur or 
professional, who has only one lens is working 
under a very serious handicap. No camera 
should be considered to be complete without at 
least three lenses. 

There is every indication that camera-develop- 
ment will be toward greater complexity. If this 


is not recognised by our own manufacturers, 
those in foreign countries will supply the demand 
and obtain the sales. 








Objection may be made that only by simplifica- 
tion may the market be extended. Personal 
experience will show anyone that motion- 
picture photography with the most elaborate 
sixteen-millimeter equipment is more simple 
and easier to perform than an equivalent type of 
still photography. Simplification is not the 
answer. Elaboration will reach the serious 
amateur. The serious amateur is the one whose 
amateur club will buy film in lots of a dozen or so 
spools and repeat the purchase at frequent 
intervals. Another serious amateur will buy his 
film in units of one thousand feet for making 
laboratory records. The commercial photo- 
grapher will multiply this by ten—but these 
film-sales will be made only when a camera is 
available which will duplicate in every way the 
work of the Bell & Howell, the DeBrie and the 
Mitchell in the thirty-five millimeter field. 
Are these supporters to be irritated and denied 
by consistent catering to the camera-user who 
buys two spools of film per year? 

Yet this proposed elaboration should be a 
simple elaboration. The mechanical design which 
will provide these effects, while retaining the 
attractively simple operation of the present-day 
camera, places before motion-picture engineers a 
fascinating series of problems. 

This design will be made to meet the demands 
of a group of camera-users who are at the present 
time frankly acknowledged to be numerically 
in the minority; but it will lead to the creation 
of a greater group of users, a group which, 
individually, will not balk at paying thousands 
of dollars, instead of hundreds, for the equipment 
desired. 

For the other great class, the occasional film- 
buyer, the record-maker who is not interested 
in anything beyond a collection of untitled, 
unedited haphazard snapshots in motion, an 
entirely different type of camera will be evolved. 
This will have a maximum capacity of fifty or 
even of forty feet, with an outside over-all size 
to correspond. This type of camera-user wants 
a small, light, easily carried camera, one which 
can be dropped into a convenient pocket until 
ready to be used. These amateurs now purchase 
a full spool of film because it is cheaper than the 
fifty-foot size. They then make two or three 
planned shots, using perhaps thirty feet of film. 
The remaining seventy is “‘shot-up”’ upon any- 
thing, the photographer lacking the patience to 
wait for good subjects. He receives thirty feet 
of film and seventy feet of trash, and becomes 
disgusted. A small camera with forty- or fifty- 
foot film-spools sold at the footage price of one- 
hundred-foot spools would result in increased 
camera-sales and increased film-footage sales. 
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MORNING-MIST 
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HONORABLE MENTION—WATER-SCENES 











A PEEP AT OLD BRIXHAM 
HONORABLE MENTION—WATER-SCENES 


On the contrary, projector design of the 
future will beyond doubt lie in the direction of 
simplification. The most insistent demand at 
the présent is that the projector become an 
article of furniture. In this we see a duplication 
of the recent history of radio. This might, at 
first, appear to be of slight interest to engineers; 
but before the projector can become truly an 
article of furniture, it must be redesigned. The 
projector will become so simplified that it need 
not be removed from its cabinet for operation. 
This necessitates, first of all, simplification of 
threading. There is, at least, one projector now 
available which is self-threading; but a projector 
will be produced which is so simple that the 
film-containers need only be placed upon the 
shafts and the starting-switch turned on. 

No doubt the future projector will be provided 
with duplex shafts which will enable one reel to 
be rewound at the time that another is being 
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projected. It is not beyond bounds of probability 
that the projector will be provided with a duplex 
projection device which will permit optional 
projection of sixteen-millimeter motion film or 
stills upon thirty-five-millimeter film. These 
stills are becoming more and more popular. 

The projector needs to be silenced; it needs 
more illumination, not so much for an increased 
screen-size as to provide illumination which will 
make possible clear and distinct projection 
through any desired color-filter or combination 
of filters. The color-filter apparently will con- 
tinue to be favored over the tinted base film, 
due to the fact that the filter does not make the 
color decision unalterable. 

There is no doubt that the interest in sound 
synchronisation will be proportionately greater 
in the home-field than in the theatrical. We are 
accustomed to the perfect performances of 
symphony orchestras.in the theater, and the 
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synchronised sound does not satisfy. Although 
the synchronisation of sound and motion is 
undoubtedly a scientific marvel, it has not the 
quality of reproduction to recommend it to 
theater patrons of discriminating taste. 

On the contrary, we are accustomed to mechan- 
ically and electrically reproduced music in our 
homes by means of phonograph and radio. This 
renders the home-field a promising one for such 
developments. Motion-picture technicians have 
long realised that no motion-picture performance 
is complete without music. It is obvious that 
such music should be appropriate to the film 
shown. Few amateur users are in a position to 
provide such accompaniment, yet the synchro- 
nised record will provide the amateur with films, 
each bearing its own orchestral record. 

The cost and complexity of the electrical 
systems of sound-reproduction make them 
impractical to a certain degree for home use. 
Because of this fact, the synchronisation will be 
obtained through some mechanical means. 
When the projector is built into the cabinet, 


The Camera in 
FRANK 


UST as my camera made it possible 
for me to get a tryout in newspaper 
work, my camera and the fact that 
I had done some newspaper work 
gave me a chance at a job as pub- 
licity man for a small, though ambitious, town. 

I visited this town looking for oil-news. While 
expressing my disgust at trying to travel over 
roads next to impassable, because of rain and 
cold weather, I was asked how I should like a job 
as publicity man. ‘How much?” was my short, 
though none the less interested, reply. 

Before I left town, I made them a proposition. 
Subject to confirmation after talking to the 
editor of the paper for which I was working, I 
would take the place at a stipulated salary plus 
what I could make from such returns as the 
newspapers would pay me. Should anything par- 
ticular break in the way of news near there, I 
reserved the privilege of covering it for the paper 
I was working for—it being arranged that I 
should deduct for such time as I was away and 
depend on an arrangement with the paper. 

Although the salary was not half bad, I had 
named one a little less than they had expected to 
pay. They did not think the paper pay would 











there will no doubt be included a mechanical 
sound reproducer, designed upon conventional 
photograph lines. In sucha method, the separate 


record must be eliminated. The record must 
be incorporated upon the film, for only in this 
manner can synchronisation be made permanent. 
In this manner the amateur will be free to make 
any necessary repairs during the life of the film 
without destroying the synchronisation. Cer- 
tainly such repairs will interrupt the continuity 
of the musical score, but this is preferable to a 
complete destruction of synchronisation. 

A searching inquiry into the needs and desires 
of the amateur—who is also an experimenter— 
of the professional and business-man, and of the 
scientist will amply repay both engineers and 
manufacturers. Sixteen-millimeter is no longer 
a toy; it is a medium for the popular dissemina- 
tion of knowledge which must be recognised. 

[This article was originally presented at the 
fall convention of the Society of Motion-Picture 
Engineers held at Lake Placid, N.Y., September 
24-28, 1928.—EpiTor. | 


Publicity Work 
REEVES 


amount to anything—it never had. In fact, 
some of the correspondents only received the 
paper in return for such news as they sent in, and 
I guess the papers got the worst of most of these 
deals. 

When I explained the situation to the editor, 
he fell in with the plan. It proved a very satis- 
factory arrangement for me. I believe I can 
truthfully say all parties concerned were satisfied. 

Although a knowledge of photography might 
not help in every publicity job, it certainly did 
help me. In fact, pictures made it possible for 
me to get columns of space pertaining in some 
way to the town. 

Perhaps a few words as to the town would 
be helpful in understanding the work I did. 
Although the town was not young by any means, 
it had forgotten to grow. The most enthusiastic 
citizen could only claim for it four or five thousand 
inhabitants. I think that a count would have 
shown nearer three thousand. Oil had been dis- 
covered in that section of the country, and their 
idea was te focus as much publicity as possible 
on their town and profit through an increase in 
population that was coming to that section as the 
result of the oil-industry. 
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After I had been supplied with a desk and 
typewriter, they sat back and were ready to 
receive the people and their money. They told 
me to tell the world about their oil-industry, 
about the town as a place to live, and about the 
country as a whole for farming and stock-raising. 

Although there is no official record of anyone’s 
having been trampled to death in his mad rush 
to become a citizen of the town and to partake of 
its many advantages, I know many read about it 
from the inquiries that came in. 

Rival oil-towns have a practice of furnishing 
all the news they can under their own date lines, 
regardless of the fact that the well may be much 
nearer an equally important town. The larger 
the town, the farther out they reach—twenty-five 
to seventy-five miles are not unusual distances 
for one to cover. They generally get their infor- 
mation from oil-officials, who are often stationed 
in their town. 

I wrote two editors of daily papers in different 
cities that served that town, and told them that 
I should be glad to furnish news-items from that 
section at their regular correspondent’s rate. 
Counting the paper for which I had been working, 
this gave me three daily papers. I then wrote 
a weekly oil-magazine and an out-of-the-State 
paper that had an especially strong oil-page 
which was extensively read by oil-operators. 

I found that the rate of pay varied from about 
one-fourth to one-half cent per word. Few of 
the pictures made more than one dollar each. 
Not much pay, you will say; but you must 
remember that they can, and will, use lots of 
words if served up with a news-flavor. As for 
the pictures, I found that they often made it pos- 
sible for me to get more space. 

I never played favorites with the papers—each 
got the news by wire or mail according to its 
importance. I also furnished each paper with 
a different story—that is, written from a little 
different angle, but containing the major facts. 
Before long, each of the editors was writing for 
special stories and pictures that would be espe- 
cially suited to his readers. To these I gladly 
and promptly gave attention. 

Often there is a temptation to stretch the fact 
a little; but I believe that it is much better to 
confine your statements to the facts—at least to 
handle them in a dignified way and not make 
your town ridiculous to those who know it, or a 
disappointment to those who may be interested 
and may come to look it over. I have had men 
refuse to give me data or permission to write 
about them. They gave as the reason that at 
some previous time a reporter had “blowed” 
them up too much and made them the brunt of a 
lot of jokes from their friends, 


With some note-paper, my Graflex, and a sup- 
ply of plates, I started out. My first attack was 
directed against a new gasoline plant that was 
opening for business. It covered such a distance 
in a straight line that, if I got back far enough to 
get it all on the plate, I got a number of unim- 


portant and obtrusive objects in the foreground. , 


By selecting a point near the middle of the build- 
ing, I could get back far enough to include a little 
more than half the plant on one plate and have 
nothing objectionable in the foreground. By 
putting the camera on a tripod and leveling it so 
that, when swung around, it would show the ends 
of the building at about the middle of the ground- 
glass, I made a picture, first, of one end; then I 
changed plates and made the other, but with 
sufficient overlap of the center of the building to 
make it easy to join the prints together. The 
joining of the two prints was not at all noticeable 
in the halftone cut. This picture drew space 
eight columns wide—the full width of the page, 
and was used in a Sunday edition with a story 
about the capacity of the plant, which was 
30,000 gallons of gasoline each twenty-four hours. 
The engineer gladly gave me full information 
about the boilers, their rated horsepower, the 
make of the compressors, and so on. I gave the 
plant’s location with reference to the town, the 
number of wells that contributed natural gas for 
its daily supply, the number available, and a line 
on the drilling-operations. This easily made a 
column of reading matter. 

Each week I tried to give a review of the drill- 
ing operations in that section—authentic infor- 
mation, and if possible a picture of some feature 
of the development-work. 

I found that most subjects could be photo- 
graphed from different angles and each give a 
satisfactory picture. These I could use with 
different papers. If the subject could be photo- 
graphed from only one position, then I selected 
the paper for which it was best adapted. 

Although the local happenings that required 
from fifty to two hundred and fifty words were 
sent in each day, the following are some of the 
things written around pictures that I made. 

When a new church was completed, some 
pictures would be made. The pastor would be 
willing to furnish a picture or allow me to make 
a close-up of him. These would be sent in, and 
the artist would usually insert the pastor’s 
picture in some portion of the church-picture and 
I would get credit for two pictures. Then I 
would send along data about the cost of the 
church, the name of the pastor, and other general 
information. A new jail, and the sheriff of the 
county, who happened to be the youngest in the 
State, were handled in a like manner; also a 
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FRANK REEVES 


THE LOCAL GOLF CHAMPION 


picture of the school-superintendent and a new 
high school building, with a statement showing 
the increase in enrollment, the number of teachers 
employed, and credits allowed by the State Uni- 
versity. The members of the graduating class, 
school-debaters, etc., furnished pictures and copy. 
A new hotel, post-office building, and other public 
buildings were handled in like manner. The 
news-items would have drawn little attention 
without the pictures. 

A special set of pictures showing the important 
buildings in the business-section was made into a 
“layout” for the Sunday paper, and used with a 
thousand-word story. Each paper used from 
four to six pictures, which were given liberal 
space. 

The new homes in the town were treated in 
like manner. The reading matter was devoted 
to telling about the churches and schools, the 
abundance of natural gas, an efficient electric 
service, a sewerage system and a water-supply 
that contributed to make it a desirable place in 
which to live. 

One of the pioneer families in the county made 





a practice each year of holding a reunion. It 
happened to be in a grove of trees where the men 
met who organized the county half a century 
ago. The family-gathering furnished a chance 
for some pictures, and the story compared early 
days with the present development of the county. 

When a district summer-camp for the Boy 
Scouts was held on a near-by river, a visit to it 
was made, and a series of pictures was obtained, 
with the central thought of conveying an idea 
of a desirable place to camp and spend a vacation. 
The story told of the boys’ activities, and the 
pictures showed camp-scenes and swimming- 
parties, with others boating and fishing. Since 
boys from seven counties were included in this 
camp, the pictures were given good space in a 
Sunday edition. 

When the ranchmen and feeders of the county 
held a show and sale of registered cattle, pictures 
were made of the prize-winners and those that 
commanded the top prices. These pictures, 
together with a report of the sale, furnished 
interesting reading for other stockmen, and 
found favor with the editor. A banker and 
ranchman had donated a cup to the boy showing 
the best calf. Several pictures of the boy and his 
calf were made in order to have one for the 
different papers. Then I made one showing the 
donor presenting the cup to the boy. Pictures 
of this kind are often used by livestock 
publications. 

When ranchmen paid fancy prices for animals, 
I endeavored to get pictures, and found little 
trouble in having them used. 

The local golf-club members and their matches 
with neighboring towns furnished several pictures 
that connected with the sport-editors. 





THE SCOUT BUGLER 


FRANK REEVES 
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ATTRACTIVE RANCH GATE 


FRANK REEVES 


A ranchman turned an artificial lake into an 
amusement-park. I made pictures showing 
interesting views about the lake; a picture of 
some fish caught out of the lake; another showing 
a group of girls bathing, with the camp in the 
background, and a boating scene, and I had no 
trouble writing one thousand words devoted 
to the natural beauty of the place. 

The town for which I was working happened to 
be situated on the north loop of a highway that 
carried considerable tourist travel between two 
sizable towns. Some aggressive and larger 
towns to the south had been able to get a southern 
loop designation, and by persistent advertising 
were enjoying the bulk of the travel despite the 
fact that the northern loop had certain unques- 
tioned advantages. A newspaper that served 
the towns on one route would naturally serve 
the other because of their proximity. Obviously, 
the editor could not afford to take sides or boost 
one route over the other. 

Advertising cost considerable money; so I 
decided on a series of pictures showing scenic 
spots along the northern loop. Then I called on 
the County Engineer, and got comparative data 





FRANK REEVES 


EASY HIGHWAY TURNS 








on the two routes. I sent along a story that 
described the route to the north—told of its 
scenic beauty and the agricultural and industrial 
possibilities through which it passed. No direct 
reference to any other route was made; but I 
did say that the northern route was the shortest 
distance between the two major towns, according 
to data on file in the bureau of roads records; 
that the other advantages it possessed were no 
grades of more than five per cent., that it had no 
right-angle turns, that all curves were on a 
radius of five hundred feet. Since I named no 
specific route and confined myself to established 
facts, the paper could run it without subjecting 
itself to criticism from the other towns. 

When a breeder of registered cattle built an 
unusually attractive gate by cementing stones 
together for the pillars and then arched the top, 
I made a photograph of it, and sent along some 





THE SHOW-CALVES FRANK REEVES 


pictures of his cattle and about fifteen hundred 
words telling of his farming and ranch-methods. 

A story concerning Mr. So-and-So being elected 
president of the Chamber of Commerce from an 
ordinarily small town would justify but little 
space, and would probably be placed where few 
would read it. Send the same amount of reading 
matter along with a picture of the man, and see 
how much more attention it will get! This will 
also apply to other city officials. 

People will often insist that they do not care 
to have their pictures in the paper; but I am 
inclined to believe that most of them are only 
trying to appear modest, or are anxious to have 
you urge them to permit it. Others are so 
anxious to get into print that I have had them 
offer to pay if I would use their picture on some 
pretext or other. Still others want their pictures 
used for the good they think it will do their 
business. 

My correspondence cheques amounted to more 
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than I had figured they would. For the six 
months I was there they averaged around $100— 
one month one paper paid $85.50. They gladly 
gave me the chance to earn this amount; yet had 
I asked for an additional $25 or $50, they would 
have hesitated. 

By reserving the right to cover special news 
for the paper, I retained my identity with the 
paper. About once each month I got a special 
assignment that required from one to five days 
to cover, and ranged from a State golf-tourna- 
ment to a trip over a new railroad under 
construction. 

Then one day I received a proposition to come 
back to the paper as livestock editor, and write 
the daily livestock market at a rather important 
market center. So far as I know I am getting by, 
but I am knocking on wood. 

As to how well I succeeded as publicity man 





for the town is not for me to say. Based on a 
letter I recently received, I judge the town 
realised the importance of the camera. It was 
from the man who followed me as publicity man, 
and he wanted my advice about a camera—they 
told him I got a great deal of space in connection 
with my pictures. Did I give him the wanted 
advice? Surely; and I recommended that he get 
a camera. 

The kind of pictures that I made for publicity- 
purposes were usually very easy to make. You 
could take your time to select the proper lighting 
in most cases, and all that was required was 
good, clean-cut copy. I believe my camera made 
it possible for me to get double the space that 
T would have had without it. 

These same negatives that I made for publicity- 
purposes were another source of revenue for me— 
pictures on order; but that is another story. 


American Photographic Postcards 


CURT FOERSTER 


aS NLL first method employed to convey 
Ce) thoughts from one man to another, 
au it seems, was by the aid of pictures, 

which are now often discovered in 
the ruins of ancient cities in the 
Some of the 





most remote parts of the earth. 
oldest handwritings were crude drawings of 


various objects scratched on rock-surfaces. We 
may well imagine that from these gradually 
evolved the more recent arts of sculpture and 
painting, and finally photography. The latter 
became a necessity when numerous duplicates 
of one subject were desired for advertising, 
educational, and recording purposes, as well as a 
universal art which could be grasped by any 
average person of ability and artistic taste. 
It is easily noticeable that, in recent years, 
photography, out of all the arts, has most 
appealed to the public, and it may safely be said 
that its future is the responsibility of the amateur 
of today. 

The constantly improving examples of pictorial 
art, displayed in the photographic salons through- 
out the world, forecast a wonderful future for 
photography. Unfortunately, however, when 
the photographer rises from an amateur to a 
professional, changes his hobby to a vocation, 
enters the world of industry where time is cal- 
culated in dollars and cents and rapidity of pro- 
duction is the essential factor, he can no longer 





linger to perfect a single piece of work with the 
diligence and technique of an artist; he has left 
the lazy, picturesque brook to enter the stream of 
industry in which a thousand wheels await to be 
turned to produce the products required through- 
out the civilised world. 

A few days ago, upon entering a photographer’s 
shop, I overheard a bit of conversation between 
the proprietor and a young man who had evi- 
dently come in search of employment and who 
appreciated art. During the interview the photo- 
grapher made this very deplorable statement: 
“The beginner is more impressed with the beauty 
of the work he is able to accomplish than he is 
with the amount of profit he can obtain from 
his work.” Perfectly true, I thought to myself, 
especially among amateurs. But why shouldn’t 
it be? It is for the love of the thing that many 
an amateur has taken up photography, first as a 
hobby and later as a profession. 

If this same chap has been fortunate, or better 
unfortunate enough, to obtain a position, he is 
rapidly learning that it is the money rather 
than the best possible work which the photo- 
graphic industry requires. On the other hand, 


he may have invested his savings in a small 
establishment of his own to prove that it is 
possible to turn out a fine quality job fora very 
good profit, of both of which one can be justly 
proud and satisfied. 
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That branch of photography which needs the 
heaviest criticism of any is the photographic 
postcard industry. Very few concerns, if any, 
specialise in this kind of production in America. 
It has become a side-line job for almost every 
town-photographer to make a few views to keep 
on hand until there is a demand for them. 

The beautiful bromide postcards seen in some 
of the large stationery supply stores are almost 
all made in England, or somewhere else abroad. 
Why shouldn’t some of our competent men 
be given this work and thus make a specialty 
of it? 

Instead, the postcard-manufacturers rely 
entirely on the rapid-printing processes from 
halftone blocks in two or three colors, which are 
often so unnatural that I wonder at the courage 
of the purchasers and the temper of the recipients. 
It seems that the souvenir postcard collector 
has become satisfied with any kind of picture 
which somewhat resembles the scene he has 
encountered. 

The man who is sent out to procure views for 
publishing on cards may have artistic ability 
as a photographer; but his requirements are 
rapid work and quantity, which do not allow him 
to search very long for a viewpoint from which 
to secure the best possible negative. At the end 
of a day of rushing about, snapping at every 
available subject until all material is exhausted, 
the exposed film-packs are shipped to the home- 
office, where they are converted to halftone 
blocks and printed in immense quantities long 
before the photographic postcard maker has had 
a chance to print more than a few dozen of his 
views with utmost care. 

Fortunes are spent annually by the American 
people for traveling, fiction, and various novel- 
ties; but when a fine photograph in postcard- 
form appears on display at five or eight cents— 
which is decidedly cheap for a skilfully made 
article—it is most likely shunned for five or 
eight varieties of low quality cards. Why 
shouldn’t the photographer become discouraged? 
Still, discouragement will not alter the situation. 

Instead of allowing the photographic postcard 
industry slowly to disappear altogether, leaving 
that much more opportunity for the lithographer 
and printer, the photographer should build it up 
constantly with only his best efforts, reproducing 
such scenes and subjects as his competitors are 
unable to duplicate and which will so appeal to 
the buyer that he cannot help but make the 


purchase. Numerous places such as recreation 


parks, in which refreshment stands are situated, 
and golf, tennis, or yacht clubs, are often the 
best customers for the amateur’s photographic 
postcards. Here large quantities are not needed 








at one time, and no other cards are available. 
Hotel, restaurant, and boarding-house owners 
may easily be enticed, with attractive samples, 
to advertise by distributing postcards for mailing 
among their frequent customers. These and 
similar buyers are among the best encouragers 
for the business at the present time. 

A surprisingly high percentage of the thousands 
of summer-camps existing throughout the country 
publish a series of photographic postcards, 
some of which are so artistically rendered that 
no criticism need be made. These are usually 
the work of the photographer residing at the 
camp, or of one interested in their production 
from a pictorialist’s rather than a financier’s 
point of view. 

It can readily be seen that no printing-process, 
however perfected, can compare in tones, details, 
and beauty with the true photograph, on the 
best quality paper that will harmonise with the 
subject. The commonly used glossy-finished 
printing-paper is very fine for reproducing 
purposes, but it is not the most attractive in 
the eye of the purchaser of a postcard. 

In conclusion, let me urge producer and 
consumer to give this matter careful thought 
and help the American photographic postcard 
industry to hold its place and be as highly 
respected among the nations of the world as our 
other industries. 

GO 


Self -Criticism 


Many men have a delicate sense of values 
which teaches them what ought to be. Such a 
sense is a doubtful advantage unless deeds keep 
step with knowledge. There are many who 
discover with unerring accuracy when things 
and the times are out of joint and never make 
a single effort to set them right. Such men 
fritter away their lives in easy and destructive 
criticism. There are too many such—too many 
dreamers of dreams, too few doers of deeds. 

Learn to translate a right sense of values into 
the golden eloquence of deeds. A wee word of 
praise is worth a thousand stinging rebukes. 
It is easy to destroy, hard to achieve. A fanatic 
with a dynamite bomb can destroy in an instant 
a Gothic cathedral produced by the creative 
instinct of loving artists through the centuries. 

Turn the searchlight of criticism inward. 
Declare no war on outward things until you have 
conquered the citadel of your own heart. When 
you have mastered self, you have gained a 
kingdom for God and yourself, and the world 
is yours. 

Contact. 
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An Inexpensive Printing-Machine 


FRANCIS A. COLE 


Op (Gh AM certain that the majority of 
aa f SZ, amateur photographers do not get 
j very much pleasure out of making 
their own prints by the old method 
of holding a printing-frame up to a 
light; nor does the novice, who only works 
occasionally, care to lay out money for a more 
professional machine at the market-price. 


and in it are two lights—one a 15-watt finder 
light which is always lit, and the other a 150- 
watt printing-lamp controlled by a one-button 
push switch which I place under my foot. It is 
an easy matter to manipulate mats, films, and 
printing-paper on the glass-top by means of 
holding them in place with my fingers—I have 
discarded the use of clamps for holding paper 


PLATE GLASS COVERED 





BASE PLUG OR 
LIGHT SOCKET 


hy SPLICE 


DIAGRAM OF PRINTING-MACHINE 


This was exactly the situation with me; and 
to remedy matters, I made a machine with which 
I will wager to rival any on the market as to 
speed and good work—and this for the total 
expenditure of less than three dollars. 

Any ordinary wood-box of a depth of nine 
inches or more can be put into valuable service 
by using a few electrical parts and a small plate 
glass. The accompanying sketch illustrates my 
method, and it can be varied to suit any 
condition. 

The upper section acts as a work-table, and I 
use it suspended between the two side-leaves of 
my desk. On it is the plate glass, secured in a 
rough wood frame. Below is hung the wood-box, 





WITH BLACK PAPER 





ONE BUTTON PUSH 
SWITCH ON WOOD 
BLOCK - FOOT 
OPERATED 


FRANCIS A. COLE 


in place; and for exposing, I press the switch with 
my foot—one press “‘on”’, and another press “off” 
when exposure is complete. 

The top of the glass is covered with black 
paper, with the exception of a work-space of 
about six inches square directly over the 150- 
watt printing-light. On the back of the desk, 
I place my trays of developers and hypo. 

To be able to sit down and leisurely print 
from one’s negatives adds more than one hundred 
per cent. to the enjoyment of doing your own 
work. With this machine and arrangement, I 
have often made as many as eighty first-class 
prints in an hour, not counting “‘try-outs”— 
and these from films of varying densities. 
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THE SURF-CONQUEROR 
A. J. PANDIAN 


HONORABLE MENTION—WATER-SCENES 








Gaslight Papers and How to Use Them 


PERCY B. PRIOR 


meee regularly used and special gas- 
WAY light papers are generally known 

as “slow” papers. Although they 
have certain disadvantages com- 
pared with the faster papers, they 
possess distinct advantages. With the regular, 
or “‘contrasting” paper, prints can be obtained 
from negatives that would have given worthless 
results on faster paper. 

“Slow” papers differ greatly from the others 
in several ways; for, though they may be handled 
with much less risk of fogging, more care must be 
used in the exposure and the development. 
Unless the exposure is practically correct, the 
print will be a failure. 

In using these papers, a good plan is always 
to expose at one fixed distance from the source 
of light. This will help to eliminate errors in 
exposure. 

The exposure required, of course, is much 
longer than in the case of “fast’’ papers; but the 
development is much shorter. As a comparison, 
let us take a negative that will require one second 
on the “fast’’ Lepera paper. It will, on special or 
soft paper, require three seconds, while on the 
regular it will require five or six seconds. 

A good plan to find the correct exposure is to 
fill the printing-frame in the usual manner, 
hold a piece of card across three-quarters of the 
negative, and give three seconds’ exposure. 
Then expose another quarter of the negative, 
giving a further three seconds, and so on. Thus 
the last quarter exposed will have had three 
seconds; the first one, twelve seconds: and the 
others, of course, six and nine seconds, respec- 
tively. On developing this trial-sheet you can 
easily determine which of these exposures is 
correct and make it the standard for the negative. 

Amateurs should not try to make regular 
paper do everything. If it is used for a good 
“plucky” negative—that is, one with plenty of 
contrast—the print is generally hard and chalky 
and all detail is lost. This occurs fairly often in 
snapshot-photographs of persons with their hats 
on—the shadow of the hat makes a black blot 
across the features. If special or soft paper is 
used, the features show fairly well in the print. 

For developing, use Metol hydroquinone, 
azol, or any one-solution developer. In using 
this regular paper no potassium bromide is 
necessary, and only a very small quantity should 
be used on the special. The strength of the 





developer should be twice that used for “fast’’ 
papers. 





As a rule, if exposure is correct the image will 
flash up within a couple of seconds. It is, there- 
fore, advisable thoroughly to wet, in clean 
water, each sheet before immersion in the devel- 
oper; so that the paper is evenly acted upon 
by the developing-agent. 

Development will rarely take longer than 
twenty-five seconds. If it does, it is a sign that 
the developer is on the weak side and this is not 
good; for a weak developer makes mottled and 
gray prints. 

Immediately on taking the prints out of the 
developer, rinse and immerse them in the acid 
fixing-bath, stirring for a few seconds. This is 
very important as, otherwise, the prints are 
very likely to become stained. 

Acid fixing-baths are rather expensive to buy, 
so I shall give a good formula. It lasts well, 
does not discolor readily, and is inexpensive. 

Dissolve 1 lb. hypo in 60 ozs. of water, and, 
when dissolved, add 1 oz. of potassium metabi- 
sulphite. I have fixed four hundred 4-plate 
(3144 x 414) negatives in this quantity before it 
became exhausted. 

To dissolve hypo, tie it in a bag of mosquito- 
net or cheese-cloth and suspend it in the water. 
As hypo is much heavier than water, it sinks 
rapidly as it dissolves. One can easily dissolve one 
pound in less than five minutes by this method. 

In using gaslight papers the troubles a beginner 
most often encounters are as follows: Brown 
stains on edge of prints are due to prints curling 
up when placed in the fixing-bath and exposing 
their edges to the air. This and brown stains 
all over prints may be obviated by stirring the 
prints when you place them in the fixing-bath. 
Mottled appearance of prints is due to over- 
exposure. Gray and flat prints, with a tendency 
to yellow stains, are caused by under-exposure 
and forced development. Excessive greenness in 
“slow” gaslight papers is caused by too much 
potassium bromide. 

In washing prints in running water, it is well 
to bear in mind that they must not lie in heaps. 
To prevent this, let the water fall first into a 
small vase, so that it forms a cascade into the 
washing tray and is thus distributed more evenly 
over the prints. Prints that have not been 
washed will always turn yellow and fade, and 
there is always the risk of the hypo damaging 
other work. 

{[Mr. Pandian lives in India and Mr. Prior in 
Australia. A coincidence that they should have 
facing pages—Epiror.| 
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EDITORIAL 








The Snapshooters 


F photographic editors, leading amateur 

pictorialists, and professional photographers 
are honest with themselves and with the world 
at large, they will admit that their careers in 
photography began as snapshooters and that 
probably their equipment consisted of a little 
box-camera. Very true, there are exceptions; 
but we admit frankly that we began with a No. 2 
Brownie and we still have great respect for that 
modest yet effective outfit. We belonged to the 
snapshooter class of amateur photographers. 
We had much to learn, and we are still learning. 
Admitting that the usual photographic efforts 
of the snapshooter are open to criticism and to 
improvement, we do not feel that he should be 
made an object of ridicule by those who have 
apparently forgotten their own  snapshooter 
days. We like to see a leading pictorialist who 
is man enough to acknowledge with a smile of 
recollection the failures and the successes which 
preceded his becoming a well-known pictorial 
photographer. In photography, and elsewhere, 
he who would be truly great must climb with— 
not over—his neighbor. 

We have heard it said that the average snap- 
shooter gives little thanks to the experienced 
amateur or professional photographer when 
helpful suggestions are offered. Doubtless, 
there are those who are ungrateful; but we 
wonder sometimes whether or not the difficulty 
might be due to the manner with which sug- 
gestions to the snapshooter are made. Few of 
us relish receiving advice from a person who 
assumes an I-am-holier-than-thou attitude. If 
the F. R. P. S. behind the pictorialist’s name 
causes him to assume a superior air toward those 
who are struggling up the same ladder by which 
he reached the top, he is automatically shutting 
off the very forces which help to make him a 
better man and a better pictorialist. 

It has been of great interest to us to attempt 
to account for the very large number of snap- 
shooters and the very small number of really 
good amateur photographers. When one realises 
that there must be several million camera 
owners in the United States alone, it is difficult 
to find the reason for the comparatively small 
number of camera clubs and men and women 








who do than make vacation-pictures. 


Doubtless the discrepancy is due, in part, to the 


more 


snapshooters themselves, to amateur and profes- 
sional photographers, and to the photographic 
Apparently, these three component parts 
of photographic activity do not function as they 
should in order to meet the needs of the majority. 
Each seems to carry on in its own sphere of 
photographic effort without giving sufficient 
attention to the other two. Again, we admit of 
exceptions; but the fact remains that the number 


press. 


of camera owners is several millions in excess 
of amateur and professional photographers, and 
that the combined circulation of all photographic 
publications in the United States testifies to 
the comparatively limited number of readers 
there are among 
We are hoping to find a way to build up a sort 
of photographic progression; that is, to help and 
encourage the snapshooter in a friendly and 
thoroughly sincere way so that his interest will 
be maintained and he will become eager to enter 
the amateur or professional ranks successfully 
and with credit to himself. Next, we believe 
that the photographic press should meet the 
needs of the snapshooter, the amateur, the 
pictorialist, the scientist, and the professional. 
There should be a combination of practical 
information, entertainment, and _ inspiration. 
The photographic editor must be a friend to his 
readers and not merely an impersonal source of 
information. We grant that photography is an 
art and a science; but we believe that it will 
lose none of its dignity or value if smiles, good 
fellowship, and true service are mixed liberally 
with our discussions of optics and developing 
solutions. 

In the last analysis, upon whom is the future 
of the photographic industry to depend unless it 
be the humble snapshooter? From what other 
source can our ranks be filled? The snapshooter 
of today may become the salon exhibitor of 
tomorrow. We have seen this very thing happen 
many times. Granting that many a snap- 
shooter will never be anything else, we do feel 
strongly that the time has come to stop looking 
down at him with condescension. Rather, the 
time is at hand to look up at the snapshooter as a 
splendid opportunity to render constructive 


camera owners as a whole. 


service for the future of photography. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 









Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era Maaazine for six months with 
the compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of: a first 
prize may have a silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Puoto-Era Picture Exursit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs, 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 
2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
on be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
efore PHoto-ErA MaGazinE awards are announced. 
3. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 
4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 





5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoro-Era MaGazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 





Photo-Era Prize Cup 


6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won. three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to receive prize 
cups in this competition for one year thereafter. 


AWARDS—ADVANCED COMPETITION 
Subject—WATER-SCENES 


First Prize 
Second Prize . 


Third Prize 


Closed November 30, 1928 


Joseph Petrocelli 
; . L. P. Tabor 
Charles L. Rogers 


Honorable Mention: Edward Alenius; Mrs. C. A. Bonfils; Cecil G. Bowen; Dr. Frederic W. Burcky; Mary Callaghan: 


Joseph C. Carroll; Daisie B. Chapell; Gordon H. Coster; William S. Davis; J. P. Dunn; Mrs. W. 


F. Eldridge; 


Harry B. Fisher; Curt Foerster; Geo. M. Gerhard; Zultan Herczegh; U. Stephen Johnson; Alexander Leventon: 

P. J. Magill; Helen E. Miller; I. A. Murphy; Norman W. Newell; George H. O'Rourke; Burr K. Osborn; Dr. 

B. J. Oschner; A. J. Pandian; Harold T. Parish; Ralph F. Pratt; Ida W. Pritchett; C. Robert Prevost; A. L. 

Princehorn; John O. Scudder; Henry Sill; Kenneth D. Smith; Hubert Stead; Dr. Max Thorek; A. M. Tomlinson; 
J. A. Weiss; Wm. O. Yates; Alvin Zachary. 
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VENETIAN BY-WAYS 
JOSEPH PETROCELLI 


FIRST PRIZE—WATER-SCENES 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED 


WORKERS 





Subjects for Competition—1929 


“My Home.” Closed January 31. 

“Portraits.” Closes February 28. 
“Indoor-Genres.”” Closes March 31. 
““Miscellaneous.”’ Closes April 30. 

“Artificial Light Photographs.’’ Closes May 31. 


Indoor-Genres 


THERE are few subjects for competition that offer 
more interesting opportunities for initiative and 
originality of presentation than the indoor-genre. 
From baby in his bath to the President of the United 
States signing an importani treaty, there are many 
subjects for a good indoor-genre. Obviously, the idea 
is to avoid all possible self-consciousness on the part 
of the subjects. They should be doing something, and 
should apparently be unaware of the photographer's 
presence. It is a case of posing the subject so that 
he does not appear to be posing at all. Of course, if 
there are opportunities to make pictures when the 
subject is really too busy or too interested in what he is 


“Architectural Subjects.” Closes June 30. 
“Pictures of Children.” Closes July 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”’ Closes September 30. 
“Animal Pictures.” Closes October 31. 
““Water-Scenes.”” Closes November 30. 
“Miscellaneous.”” Closes December 31. 


doing to notice the person with a camera, so much 
the better for the subject and the photographer. 

Perhaps the indoor-genres of greatest appeal are 
those which reveal the incidents of home life. Whether 
it be Mother at her endless task of mending, Father 
with his pipe and slippers in the old armchair, or the 
children feeding their pets, there is always an appeal 
about the happenings which either memory or experi- 
ence makes dear to us all. The business and profes- 
sional world offers splendid opportunities for really 
exceptional pictures. From the number and quality 
of prints sent in to previous indoor-genre competitions, 
we anticipate a larger response than ever before. 


A. H. BrarpsLey. 





TOPSY’S SUPPER 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


J. HERBERT SAUNDERS 
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COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


















































Prizes 


First Prize: Value $7.50. 
Second Prize: Value $3.50. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-ErA MaGazineE for six months with the 
compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGazing, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 
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THIS is to certify that an Award of 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 


entered by 


wot 
Kot 
: in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 


which closed. 192 


A PS EERE ASS TES ATS eae ths 


PRIZE-WINNERS’ CERTIFICATE 


First Prize 
Second Prize . 


3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-EraA Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-ErA MaGazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 
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THIS is to certify that an Award of Honorable Mention 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 


entered by 


: in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 





Diao SiehE 


HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATE 


AWARDS—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed November 30, 1928 


a . K. Matsuki 
Russell E. Midgley 


Honorable Mention: C. A. Brown; C. S. Bourne; Yock L. Chu; J. Daniels; Norman P. Garrett; L. P. Gravel, Jr.; 
Ewald Haase; M. A. Haney; W. L. Heard; Roger P. Houghton; M. Itoh; Xerxes Johnson; Bernard A. Miller; 
J. E. Moddejonge; Geo. W. Payne; Jos. B. Rattley; Elton A. Smith. 
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DESIGN K. MATSUKI 


Second Prize 
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RUSSELL E. MIDGELEY 
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WuEN we have read Mr. Mudge’s reasons for being 
a pictorial photographer, we are impressed with his 
serious purpose in picture-work. Because he started 
with sketching, where one starts with a blank paper, 
he understood the construction of a picture even before 
becoming interested in photography. So he naturally 
adopts bromoil for his print-medium, which admits 
of a certain amount of hand-control and allows him to 
express his own ideas. ““The Old Oak” is well placed 
ina pleasant setting of autumn flowers. It tells of those 
bracing October days when warm sun and beautiful 
skies abound. 

Data: Bromoil print on Velour Black Platinum 
Matte, from a Commercial Panchromatic Film nega- 
tive, made with a 5x7 Korona view-camera and 
Ilex symmetrical lens of 8-inch focus at F/8. Exposure, 
1/5 second, under K-2 screen. The day was in October, 
at 10 a.m. and bright light. 

‘A Summer Day” is a literal transcript of one of 
Dame Nature’s smiling moods, such as always cap- 
tivates us with its beauty and entices us to attempt 
to record it as faithfully as we are able, for future 
enjoyment and satisfaction, not only for ourselves 
but for others as well. We do not wonder the camerist 
yielded to its spell. Such a feast of beauty would lure 
an artist of the brush. The lines are beautiful, sweep- 
ing in a graceful curve from the extreme lower left 
corner along the river-edge toward the right, and 
bending back again to the opposite bank; leading the 
eye from the beautiful flower-bedecked foreground to 
pastures green, ideally set with trees and shrubs along 
the river-bank, whose reflections form a very pleasing 
pattern. Fortunately, there was enough ripple on the 
surface to prevent exact duplication, which would 
have detracted from the subject, pictorially. The 
skyline, though somewhat spread out, is saved by the 
trees, which give variety, particularly the group near 
the left center. These, with the clump of bushes, save 
the composition by holding the attention and keeping 
it within bounds. The sun being well to the left, 
caused fine shadows to be cast, giving the relief and 
form necessary to avoid flatness. One slight fault, 
easily corrected, is the sagging of the whole down to 
the right, as shown by the wrongly inclined reflections, 
noticeably that of the tall tree. Careful trimming 
would remedy this. A far worse fault is the artificially 
dabbed-in clouds. The maker of this picture should 
make a suitable cloud-negative and combine it with 
this landscape in such a manner as to be undiscernible 
and above criticism. The picture merits it. 

Data: Made by Daisie B. Chapell, Stockbridge, 
Mich., with a 1-A Kodak and a 41-inch anastigmat 
lens, at F/8, on Kodak film; developed in pyro and 
enlarged on P. M. C. No. 9. The month was August, 
and the hour 11.30 a.m., in bright sunlight. 

“A Winter Garden”’ is a decided change. We should 
find it difficult to imagine a greater contrast than 
that displayed between this picture and the one just 
criticised. Their facing each other, on opposite pages, 
makes the contrast more noticeable, and each gains in 
individuality by it. The present picture is much 
simpler in composition and theme. A _ waterfall— 
an ice-clad rock—ice-mushrooms in the foreground— 











the whole arranged with good taste—lighting and view- 
point well chosen. All these elements have been 
so handled by a skilled artist-photographer as to com- 
prise a picture of unusual beauty and interest. We 
have only praise for this, and congratulate the author 
upon his keen perception and appreciative handling. 
We note that it is made for a stereo, and viewed as 
such it must be of great attractiveness. By closing 
one eye the present critic obtains a pseudo-stereoscopic 
effect, which increases his enjoyment; so he passes 
the suggestion along. 

Data: Made at Passaic Falls, Paterson, N.J., by 
John O. Scudder, 120 Fourth Avenue, N. Pelham, 
N.Y., in December, at 2 p.m. The camera was a 
stereo, equipped with 64-inch lenses, used at F/8 
in 1/25 second, on portrait cut-film. Development 
was in Metol-hydro. The print is a 4-times enlarge- 
ment on Enlarging Cyko Plat. 

“Blow” is not a picture in the art-sense, but as a 
fine record of a jolly good time it is hard to beat. 
Note the varied expressions on the faces: the big boy, 
on the right, is concentrating on his job, while the boy 
on the left is watching with jealous eye the great 
expansion of his competitors’ globes. The print is 
perfection itself in technical quality and is from a 
perfect negative. Every good negative-quality is here 
present and the tone-values are admirable. 

Data: Made by Henry M. Mayer, 1324 Giel Avenue, 
Lakewood, Ohio, with a Graflex. An anastigmat lens 
of 714-inch focus was used at F/8 and an exposure of 
1/30 second given; at 4 p.m. in August; on Agfa film, 
which was developed in Pyro. Print on Gevaert 
paper. 

Carl Huntress Moulton’s “Three Men in a Boat” 
is more of a decorative piece than the title suggests. 
The real theme hinges on the pleasingly arranged 
border of trees and the lighter mass across the river. 
The boat, with its precious cargo of adventurous 
youths, gives the needed point of interest upon which 
to focus the attention and to supply a title. Very 
neatly done, although the contrast is hard and the 
water- and sky-values untruthful. 

Data: Made on a sunny June afternoon at three 
o'clock. The exposure was 1/20 second at F/8 on 
Eastman film-pack, developed in Amidol. Print 
enlarged on Defender Platinum Matt Velour, Black. 
Author’s address, 3990 Roland Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

During the last decade there has come a veritable 
landslide of opinion in favor of the small hand-camera 
for original negatives and subsequently enlarged 
prints from the cream of them. The development of 
the motion-picture, entailing refinements in cameras 
and films, and especially the invention and perfection 
of the small movie-camera, have all interested photo- 
graphers more and more in the use of miniature 
apparatus and films. The tremendous amount of 
automobile-travel has further favored this trend; for, 
instead of carrying large tripod cameras, in the cars, 
on account of the relief from their burdensomeness, it 
is the small camera, quickly available and as quickly 
put into action, that the motorist favors, because he 
wishes to be delayed as little as possible for the purpose 
of picture-taking. The last word in tiny cameras is 
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now the pocket instrument of greatest precision and 
finest optical equipment, using motion-picture film. 
Negatives from these, owing to the extremely fine- 
grained film, are able to be projected as much as 14 
diameters without showing undue coarseness. So it is 
small wonder that amateurs and even semi-profes- 
sionals, particularly writers, hail the advent of the 
miniature camera enthusiastically. 

Willard D. Morgan is one of the latter; and the 
group of prints accompanying his story supply ample 
proof of the effectiveness of the modus operandi, as 
well as his and Mrs. Morgan’s capabilities in getting 
full measure of success from their operation of the 
camera. The prints illustrating the article are all 
marvels of perfection, and are intensely interesting. 
Mr. Morgan makes them more so by weaving them 
into the web of his story. He makes us appreciate 
the vastness of our own country when he mentions 
that a little section in northern New Mexico is equal 
in area to the entire State of Rhode Island. Complete 
data are given in the story, and are well worth close 
study by users of miniature apparatus, or other photo- 
graphers who are prospective users. 

Mrs. Morgan’s map, which is about 8 x 11 inches, 
does her credit as a pen-and-ink sketch. Mr. Morgan’s 
address is 2437 Echo Park Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

“The Khedivas Mosque’ is well placed in the 
picture. The trees and tower, or minaret, form an 
interesting setting. The various craft rather tend to 
detract from the beauty of the mosque. One can 
imagine a more simple and attractive picture, with all 
of them absent, and, in their place, soft reflections 
of the mosque and its surroundings in a more placid 
pool than is shown here. The data are in Mr. Kreider’s 
article. His address is American Bible House, 
Constantinople, Turkey. 

The atmospheric conditions have invested Harry B. 
Fisher’s honorable-mention picture, “Morning Mist”, 
with a certain charm which would be entirely lacking 
under clear sunshine. The principal interest lies in the 
deeply serrated outline of the buildings, dominated by 
the Woolworth Tower’s silhouette and the cloud- 
screened sun. In fact, the real picture is within the 
upper left-hand fourth of the whole, as the line of docks 
practically bisects the subject. This applies particu- 
larly to the sunlit roof-line of one of them, which might 
be subdued to advantage. 

Data: Made from Hudson River ferryboat, in 
November, at 8.30 a.m.; lighting as shown. The 
exposure was 1/10 second at F/7.5 on Eastman roll- 
film, developed in tank pyro. An enlargement was 
made on P. M. C., No. 7, bromide paper. The camera 
was an Ansco 154 x 214 with anastigmat lens of 244- 
inch focus. Mr. Fisher’s address is 169 Joralemon 
Street, Belleville, N.J. 

“A Peep at Old Brixham”, by Harold T. Parish, 
has an atmosphere of romance, which, we think, 
Old-World subjects are wont to exercise over our 
western-continental minds, especially when clothed 
with such charm as the present picture. Mr. Parish 
chose well his point of view, beginning with the old 
wall and chimney-pot, in the immediate foreground, 
which form an effective base, and extending through 
a variety of interesting picture-material to the beauti- 
ful church-tower on the skyline. The fishing-craft 
and docks are extremely interesting. Although the 
lighting was contre-jour, there are no harsh shadows, 
and a shimmering mistiness pervades the scene, adding 
measurably to the pleasure of the beholder. The 


clouds are rendered in a manner which is perfection 
and which speaks volumes for the good taste and fine 
feeling of the artist. 

Data: Made in August at 3.30 p.M., in weak sunshine, 





with R. R. lens at stop F/16, in 1/50 second, on Kodak 
film-pack. Metol-hydrokinone was used for both 
negative and print. The latter is an enlargement on 


Kodak Libra, Cream. The artist’s address is at 
Swastika, Bragg Road, Birchfields, Birmingham, 
England. 

Frank Reeves, whose well-told and excellently 


illustrated article appeared in the last issue of PHoto- 
Era MaaGazine, has again written, this time further 
unfolding his story of camera-work as a means of 
livelihood. These articles should be very helpful to 
embryo camerist-writers, to show them what can be 
done by one having ability, pluck, and perseverance. 
His work covers a variety of subjects, but all to a 
single purpose; namely publicity. Probably the out- 
standing print in the present group is “The Scout 
Bugler”, who stands so erectly and typifies the sturdy 
Young America of today. We notice that he is an 
Eagle Scout, and looks the part. 

“The Local Golf Champion” is a fine example of 
how to photograph this kind of subject. It will be 
seen that Mr. Reeves made his camera-shot at the 
very end of the golfer’s swing, thus avoiding any 
blurring in the golfer’s arms, or, indeed, in the head 
of the club. 

Another very interesting print is ““The Prize Calves”’, 
which might be titled “Judging the Calves’’, as that is 
apparently being done. This picture tells quite a story. 
The crowd is all interest, and seems to understand 
the good points of the animals, which are all “‘primped- 
up” for the show, as their carefully-brushed tails bear 
evidence. In old New England legal documents, 
mention was quite often made of “neat-cattle”. In the 
present instance we have such cattle before us. 

Under one arch of the “Attractive Ranch Gate” 
we have more neat-cattle. They look beefy enough 
for market. Under the other arch, we imagine, is the 
owner’s car. The gate is unique, and the rough stone 
columns present a good opportunity for running-vines 
or climbing-roses. 

The data for Mr. Reeves’ prints are in his article. 
The super-excellence of his work requires no comment. 
His address is 1901 S. Jennings Street, Fort Worth, Tex. 

“The Surf Conqueror’, although technically above 
par, is a good example of divided interest. We have a 
very attractive cloud-effect at the top and equally 
interesting water conditions in the foreground, divided 
by a perfectly straight and unbroken horizon line, 
which separates the two parts. If some means of 
breaking up this hard line can be found, the picture 
will be a success. A clever bromoil manipulator could 
do this, probably, so that it would not be apparent. 
The surf-conqueror, himself, is rather overwhelmed 
by his surroundings. We hope he rode in on that 
big comber, in which case there was the opportunity 
for a picture to fit the title. 

Data: Made at Negapatam, Lower India, by A. T. 
Pandian (address K. M. Hall, Tanjore, South India) 
with a Graflex 3144x414 Bausch & Lomb lens, at 
F/4.5, with a two-times filter, in March, at 6 A.M. 
Exposure, 1/32 second, on film developed in Rodinal 
and enlarged on White Royal. 

The print of “Howards Falls”, by Wm. O. Yates, 
1107 Cascade Street, Erie, Pa., is composed with 
great care. Every line and mass seems to have been 
carefully studied and considered before making an 
exposure, and we feel that the fisherman was placed 
in a particular spot for a specific reason—to give scale 
to the height of the falls. A perfectly timed negative 
was made, and a picture resulted. The highlights 
on the falls might be subdued a little, to good advan- 
tage. Otherwise, no fault can be found. Especial 
attention should be given the data, which show a 
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method of working rarely used, at Jeast at the present 
time. An 8x 10 view-camera was used, equipped with 
a Wollensak Vitax Portrait lens of 16-inch focus, 
and a “quick-bulb” exposure was given (probably 
about 1/8 second) with a studio shutter at stop F/4 
on Defender Panchromatic film, at 1 p.m., in dull 
light. The print is a contact, on Velour Black Rough. 
At first sight we assumed this to be an enlargement, 
as nearly all prints larger than 5x 7 are now usually 
made. On noting the data, we speculated on the 
relative advantages of the two methods: large camera— 
contact print; small camera—enlarged print. In this 
instance one distinct advantage would have been 
with the small camera; namely, a high-speed film 
or plate could have been employed and an exposure of 
1/25 second given at F/4.5—which is impossible with a 
studio shutter—thus reducing very appreciably, in the 
negative, the movement of the falling water. The 
water then would have been rendered somewhat more 
brokenly, giving a more natural appearance. 


Advanced Competition 


“VENETIAN By-Ways’, winning first award, is 
without doubt the pictorial gem of this issue. Selected 
with great care by a camera-artist of well-established 
reputation and known ability, this little gem of a 
bromoil is a delight to behold. The lines and masses 
and the lighting are all they should be. We can only 
admire Mr. Petrocelli’s skill. Working in bromoil has 
given the artist free rein to make his own interpreta- 
tion, and it is a pleasure to observe that he has done 
so with conservatism and has not gone outside the 
bounds of truthfulness and good taste. 

Data: Made in Venice, in October, at 11 A.M., bright 
light, in 1/50 second at F/8, on Agfa roll-film, with an 
Icarette camera, 244x314, Zeiss lens of 10.5-cm. 
focus. Development was in rodinal, and the print 
was on Wellington Bromoil, 8x10 inches. Mr. 
Joseph Petrocelli was a member of the Department of 
Photography—Brooklyn Institute, to whose members 
his recent, sudden death will be a severe loss. 

L. P. Tabor, of 1615 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., captures second award with his print, “Surf and 
Wet Sand”, which is very fine in all respects. The 
edges of the successive waves form beautiful receding 
curves, which give exceptional grace and variety to 
the picture. The vertical posts, by their rigidity, 
accentuate the curving surf-lines. We feel we could 
do without them, but we would not forego the oppor- 
tunity to make so fine a picture on their account. 
They are repeated in the small group farther away, 
which renders them less obtrusive. The rising sun and 
its beautiful reflection form the accent which gives life 
to the scene. Due to its indefiniteness, the horizon 
line offers no offense to the eye, but adds greatly to 
the effect of distance. Nature provided a sky-picture 
which was a perfect complement to the foreground. 
In fact, the moment was one of unusual pictorial 
climax, and the artist very skillfully recorded it for all 
time. It is a picture of which we should never tire 
and it is especially soothing in effect. 

Data: Made at Wildwood, N.J., at 5 A.m., in June, 
with an Ica 3144x4144 camera, and Agfa film-pack. 
The exposure was 1/25 second at F/5.6, with Tessar 
lens of 544-inch focus. Development was in Amidol, 
and the enlargement is upon P. M. C. bromide-paper. 
No filter was used. A sky-shade-filter might have 


cut out some of the slight halation, but also might 
have hurt the delicacy of the light clouds. 

“Wing and Wing” is from a flawlessly perfect nega- 
tive, and is the result of the utmost in technical skill 
on the part of the artist. 


It is to be regretted that 





the horizon line is so sharply defined, as the perspective 
qualities of this print lose in consequence. A larger 
stop would have prevented this to a great extent, and a 
slightly nearer focus would have done still more. The 
rest of the picture is good. The lighthouse and the other 
schooner add to the story. A wing-and-wing point of 
view is a difficult one, particularly stern-view. 

Data: Speed-Graphic camera, 4x 5, with a B. & L. 
Tessar of 614-inch focus at F/11. The time was July, 
at 3 p.M., on a bright day, and 1/50-second exposure 
was given on Commercial Ortho (plate or film not 
stated). Metol-hydro developer and Defender Plat 
Mat paper were used. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Wirn true feeling for motif, which seems to be 
innate in the Japanese, Mr. K. Matsuki has made a 
selection which is almost unique. Three ducks on a 
pool of water; two spots of light, and a few ripples— 
that is all. And yet, with what perception the artist 
got what he was after! It matters not whether the 
print is too dark for nature—and who shall say it 
could not look thus by artificial light or moonlight?— 
it is true to its theme. It is a design; and, as such, 
with its beautifully interwoven, rippling light and 
shade, it is a beauty. With or without ducks, as a 
design we like it immensely. 

Data: “Design”, by K. Matsuki, 514 Main Street, 
Seattle, Wash. Made with an Ica 314 x 414 camera, 
Carl Zeiss Tessar, 1314-cm. focus at F/8, in 1/100- 
second on Eastman roll-film, developed in pyro. 
Enlarged on Eastman P. M. C. No. 7. The month 
was July, and the hour 11 a.m., bright light. It required 
imagination and courage to print this down to so 
dark a tone. 

R. E. Midgley’s second-award print also falls in the 
design class, ina measure. It is titled ““Moored”’, but is 
in reality a mooring-post. The arrangement is good, 
but the foreshortening is distorted. To have taken 
a position several feet farther back (if that were 
possible), would have brought the post and the vessel 
into more agreeable perspective, and the title would 
be applicable. Of course, if the post was intended to be 
the picture, well and good. It is an excellent picture 
of a mooring-post. The technical work is good; no 
fault is to be found at all. 

Data: November, weak sunlight; Agfa roll-film; 
Zeiss Tessar lens of 1314 em. focal length; stop F/16; 
14-second exposure. Developed in Agfa M. Q. 
Enlarged on Old Master Buff from 314 x 414. 

Nore: In reviewing the pictures for “Our Illustra- 
tions”, the critic has before him the original prints. 
If, in some cases, the remarks regarding contrast or 
flatness do not appear to be consistent, it is because the 
half-toning has made a slight difference. 


The Ghost 


Ir flits about the house at night in the wee small 
hours—coming and departing—silently. No one in the 
household ever meets it—face to face. If they did— 
I think they’d die! But sometimes they hear its 
muffled tread—now in the kitchen—now in the base- 
ment—then silence. And sometimes—they find that 
it has borne away—some kitchen utensil—later to be 
found on the basement floor. 

Sometimes they hear of passers-by who have seen 
peculiar red and yellow and unearthly green lights 
shining through unnoticed crevices; yes, and lived to 
tell the tale! 

The ghost is father developing another batch of film. 

Thru The Darkroom Door. 
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Photo-Era Trophy Cup Scores 


As explained elsewhere, the December, 1928, 
Advanced Competition was devoted to Miscellaneous 
and Vacation-Pictures combined, due to the fact 
that the contestants confused the announcement cover- 
ing competition-subjects for 1929. The fault is ours. 
The judges decided to call the entire competition 
Miscellaneous, and all prints entered were placed 
in that class. Richard C. Ball of the Baltimore Photo- 
graphic Club won first prize in the Advanced Com- 
petition; Leonard Purin of the Fort Dearborn Camera 
Club, second prize; and K. Matsuki of the Seattle 
Camera Club, third prize. In the Beginners’ Com- 
petition, Xerxes Johnson won first prize, and Harold 
Sommerville of Dundee, Scotland, second prize. 
Neither of these two contestants was a camera club 
member. The Fort Dearborn Camera Club received 
three Honorable Mention awards; the Brooklyn 
Institute, two; the Chicago Camera Club, Cleveland 
Photographic Society, Syracuse Camera Club, and 
Lansing Camera Club, one each. From the number of 
prints which continue to arrive regularly for each 
competition, we are lead to believe that there are still 
many amateur and professional photographers who 
really enjoy these competitions, not for what they get 
out of them but for what they put into them in sports- 
manship, practical experience, and photographic 
fellowship. The standing of the camera clubs as of 
January 1, 1929, was as follows: 


Photographic Club of Baltimore 17 
ee eS ee 814 
Fort Dearborn Camera Club. .......... . 8% 
ee 614 
Cleveland Photographic Society. ......... 4l4 
Photographic Society of Philadelphia...... 21% 
Chteneo Camera CHD. ... 6.006. cces sas 1 
Syracuse Camera Club. ................. 1 
anemia Cammorn CID... 000 ccceccseccs 4 


From Far and Wide 


On New Year’s morning the Editor stole quietly 
down to his office, lit his pipe, and, undisturbed by 
clattering typewriters and telephone calls, read and 
enjoyed the Christmas and New Year’s greetings which 
had arrived so steadily and rapidly that a large box 
had to be used to hold them all. To be sure, he had 
looked at each greeting the moment it arrived; but 
the busy days before and during the holidays pre- 
vented the leisurely and enjoyable examination of 
each one. As he picked up greeting after greeting 
from all parts of the world, and realized that men and 
women whom he had never seen were thinking of him 
across land and sea, he—well, he just could not help 
a little moisture in his eyes! 

A New Year’s resolution was broken the very first 
day of 1929. The Editor promised himself the pleasure 
of mentioning briefly each greeting and giving the name 
of the sender; but when he began to pile the cards, 
folders, calendars, and photographs before him on his 
desk, he was compelled reluctantly to admit that in 
view of the need of immediate attention to preparing 


this issue for press, his time was too limited. Many of 
the greetings were so artistically prepared that a 
paragraph would hardly suffice to describe them 
effectively, and several pages would be needed to say 
what the Editor thought of his holiday greetings. 

In several cases, the Editor was placed in a very 
embarrassing position. He believed sincerely that he 
had sent his own greetings to all his readers, con- 
tributors, and advertisers; but among the greetings 
which reached him he found a number whom he had 
unintentionally overlooked. What is more, these good 
friends omitted to place an address on their greetings, 
with the result that the Editor is helpless to send his 
thanks. We are in favor of a constitutional amend- 
ment which would require that a return address be 
placed on every Christmas or New Year greeting! 

After looking over the large number of greetings, 
it is apparent that the photographic Christmas or New 
Year message is the most individual, original, and 
thoroughly pleasing form of greeting that friends and 
neighbors can obtain for any occasion. Fully two- 
thirds of the greetings received were made by some 
photographic process. 

As the Editor finally came to the end of his examina- 
tion of holiday greetings, he looked out of the window 
and it had begun to snow. The ground was clean 
and white. The thought forced itself upon him that 
all those greetings represented good will, confidence, 
and faith. The year 1929 was clean and white as the 
snow-covered ground outside the window. Upon the 
Editor rested the responsibility to see to it that the 
record for 1929 should be kept clean and white, and 
that he keep the faith. 


‘“*Always Room for One More”’ 


THERE is a popular saying to this effect which is 
well known to the thousands who use modern methods 
of metropolitan transportation. Those of us who have 
squeezed, or who have been squeezed, into an already 
overcrowded subway train or motor-bus often question 
the truth of the statement and would like to discuss 
the matter with the author of that phrase. There is an 
application of it to the publication of PHoro-Era 
MaGazine. Our readers complain when issues arrive 
late, yet some camera club secretaries and advertisers 
think that material for the February issue will be in 
time if we receive copy on the evening of January 31! 
They assume that there is “always room for one more” 
item or advertisement, no matter how late it is sent. 
One of our New Year’s resolutions is to get the maga- 
zine out on time. To do that we shall close our forms 
the 5th of the month preceding date of issue for adver- 
tisements and the 10th for news-items. We earnestly 
ask the hearty co-operation of readers, subscribers, 
and advertisers. 


Joseph Petrocelli 


It was a distinct shock to hear of his passing on just 
as this issue with his picture on the front cover went 
to press. We extend our deep sympathy to his family 
and friends. 
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The Recordak 


Tue Recordak is a new member of the Kodak 
family designed for use by banks and financial institu- 
tions for the purpose of keeping records of cheques 
vashed or deposited and for other transactions. In 
vases of dispute, the photographic record may be of 
great value to a bank in checking up on financial paper 
which has passed through its hands. Although the 
checques of customers are returned with each monthly 
statement, the photographic record made with the 
Recordak may be filed permanently among the records 
of the bank for use in the event of any question on the 
part of the customer. 

The Recordak is designed for use in connection with 
the standard listing machine and is attached to the 
latter so that a photographic copy of each cheque may 
be made automatically at the same time that the 
cheque is listed on the machine. It uses the sixteen- 
millimeter safety film as employed in the Ciné-Kodak, 
so that the cost is insignificant, being only about one 
cent for each twenty-five cheques, and the film is ready 
for the projector when returned from the laboratory. 

The Recordak now on the market is designed for 
handling cheques, but the same principle may be 
employed in machines for use with other paper of 
importance. Models of the Recordak suitable for other 
purposes will doubtless be placed upon the market 
should the demand justify. 


New German Aérial Camera 


Tue German press recently carried a dispatch 
dealing in general terms with a new aérial camera, 
developed by a firm in Dresden, for which quite far- 
reaching claims are made. For one thing, it is claimed 
that an area of 225 miles is covered in one exposure 
and, second, that instruments devised for the rectifi- 
cation of the exposures made with the camera provide 
all the data necessary for the production of accurate 
maps without the amount of ground-survey required 
by aérial methods in use at present. 

The camera carries around the central lens eight 
prisms, by means of which nine photographs are 
made at the same time on the same roll of film. The 
resulting photographs are combined in the proper 
manner by specially constructed apparatus operating 
automatically. 

It is claimed that for an accurate survey of an area 
of 20,000 miles on a scale of 1 : 100,000 it is only neces- 
sary to obtain by ground-survey the position of two 
points and determine the heights of a few points in 
order to fix the contours. The camera is said to cover 
in one exposure an area equal to that covered in four- 
hundred exposures with the usual form of aérial camera. 
These four hundred exposures would require four hours 
to make and many hours’ work in the laboratory for 
assembling the prints and constructing the map. 

With present methods of aérial survey, the amount 
of previous ground-survey necessary for accurate sur- 
veying and the engineering work in attaching the 
photographs to the ground-survey constitute a serious 
drawback to the development of aérial surveys for 


many purposes. 





Despite all that has been accomplished in the design- 
ing of recording cameras and in refining the technique 
of air-survey, the preliminary ground-survey and the 
office-work still form a comparatively large item in the 
final cost of aérial surveys. If a camera has actually 
been developed which, with the instruments for the 
rectification of its negatives, actually reduces the 
larger part of this labor, it will add materially to the 
further development of a#rial surveying. 

The progress made in the design and the effective- 
ness of aérial cameras has been so great since the World 
War that one is unable to think of what may be accom- 
plished in another ten years. There is every indication 
that aérial photography, in all its branches, will receive 
greater attention in the immediate future. 


German Makes Motion-Pictures of Street- 
Traffic in Representative American Cities 


Dr. Puitie Kremer of the Berlin Street Railways, 
who has been making a study of the methods of direct- 
ing street-traffic in representative cities in this country, 
took with him when he returned to Germany a short 
while ago a number of motion-picture films showing 
traffic congestion at some of the busy corners of several 
of the larger cities of the United States and the methods 
employed in this country for handling traffic at con- 
gested points. Automobiles are increasing rapidly i 
number in Germany; and, as a result, the larger German 
cities are facing a traffic-problem very similar to that 
of cities of equal size in this country. The films which 

Kremer took back with him are to be used to 
explain in detail the methods of handling traffic prev- 
alent in this country, in order that the officials abroad 
may devise a standard system best suited to the 
requirements of the country. 


200-Inch Telescope for the California Institute 
of Technology 


A sHort while ago, these columns carried an account 
of a sixteen-foot telescope now under construction at 
the Paris Observatory. Now word comes from the 
California Institute of Technology at Pasadena that a 
gift of the International Education Board has provided 
for the construction of a 200-inch reflector which will 
be located near Pasadena. The new reflector will thus 
be exactly twice as large as the 100-inch Hooker 
telescope on Mount Wilson a few miles away, which is 
now the largest reflecting telescope in the world. 

The casting of the huge disc is to begin in a few 
months, and it is hoped to finish the mirror within three 
years. The new telescope will be constructed of fused 
quartz rather than glass, and it will be the first large 
mirror constructed of this material. Quartz has many 
advantages over glass as a material for telescope- 
mirrors, ‘chief among which is the far smaller degree of 
expansion or contraction with change of temperature. 
A change of a few degrees in temperature is sufficient 
to affect seriously the performance of a large glass- 
mirror, owing to the contraction or expansion of the 
glass; but as quartz has a very low coefficient of expan- 
sion, much less difficulty is anticipated in this respect 
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with the new mirror. The use of quartz has not been 
possible until within the last few years; natural quartz, 
of course, cannot be secured in sufficiently large blocks, 
while it is only in recent years that the General Electric 
Company has been able to develop a method of pro- 
ducing fused quartz in large blocks. 

The 100-inch Hooker reflector on Mount Wilson has 
been responsible for many noteworthy discoveries in 
the ten years that it has been in service; and the new 
telescope, with its far greater light-gathering power, 
should assist materially in spectrographic researches 
of all kinds and in particular on the spiral nebule— 
those vast whirlpools in distant space which many 
astronomers believe to be “island universes’, our own 
galaxy—i.e., the solar system and all the stars that 
seem to be attached to our system, centering in the 
Milky Way—being regarded merely as one of many 
thousands, possibly millions, of such “island universes’’. 


International Co-operation Urged 
in Production of Medical Films 


A piscussion of the ways and means of promoting 
and producing medical films was a feature of the annual 
meeting of the American College of Surgeons in Boston 
last October. 

Dr. F. H. Martin, president of the American College 
of Surgeons, reported that intense interest was being 
manifest in France in the production of medical films, 
and suggested that American and French surgeons 
co-operate in the production and distribution of 
medical films. 

“We will be doing a noble service for France if we 
can collaborate in any possible way in getting this 
great work started there,’ Dr. Martin said. ‘The 
world would be a great loser if the ideals and work of 
the famous French surgeons and scientists were not 
screened. For the motion-picture is the one universal 
language that every surgeon, doctor, or student, no 
matter what his nationality, can understand.” 

The operating arena makes a poor classroom. The 
eyes of the student are too far from the subject to catch 
every detail of the operation; but the lens of the motion- 
picture camera can be placed within a few inches of 
the knife, thus revealing clearly every move on the 
part of the surgeon. What is now only too often a dis- 
tant and imperfect vision that leads to misconception 
and imperfect understanding is, by means of the 
motion-picture camera, brought out clearly in every 
detail just as it appeared to the surgeon conducting the 
demonstration. No longer is the student required to 
draw on his imagination to fill out what he is unable to 
see perfectly; for with the motion-picture film there 
will be unfolded before him every detail of the technique 
employed, the reaction of the patient, the movement of 
the surgeon’s hands, the exact natu e of the operation— 
in short, every detail that constitutes the technique 
employed by that surgeon in such operations. Surgical 
operations difficult to describe can be appreciated in a 
few moments’ view of the film. By the use of slow 
motion, many movements which will not be caught 
by the average student may be slowed down so that he 
is able to catch their significance. Furthermore, the 
use of motion-pictures allows a given operation to be 
reviewed as many times as is thought desirable. Often 
a medical student does not have the opportunity of 
seeing a certain operation performed more than once 
in his course; but with the motion-picture film any 
operation, however infrequently it may be met with 
in the clinic, may be repeated over and over until the 
student has mastered every detail. 





By making motion-picture records of operations 
performed by great surgeons, it will be possible for the 
student to study at first hand the technique of eminent 
surgeons of any country, without being forced to travel 
many hundreds of miles to Philadelphia, Paris, Rome, 
Liverpool, or Berlin. 

A very complete technique for the filming of surgical 
operations has been worked out by Dr. A. von Rothe, 
the medical director of the Berlin Municipal Hospital. 
The camera and other apparatus for its control by the 
surgeon catches the operation from above in the same 
manner as the eye of the surgeon, thus recording every 
phase of the operation. The illumination is so dis- 
tributed that it reaches into the cavities opened by the 
operation and discloses the minute detail, which might 
otherwise be lost. 

The apparatus is suspended from the ceiling and is 
enclosed entirely in a metal case. By means of motors 
fixed above the ceiling and outside the room, the camera 
may be raised or lowered or tilted in any desired 
direction. A prism telescope arrangement provides for 
rapid and accurate focusing and for locating the area 
to be photographed. The camera is driven by an 
electric motor which is operated by a foot-release. 
The surgeon adjusts the apparatus himself at the 
commencement of the operation by making the neces- 
sary adjustments, and such changes in the position 
of the camera as may be rendered necessary by the 
nature of the operation are made quickly and con- 
veniently by the control over the camera which the 
operator has at hand in the control-table shown to the 
left in the picture. 

With the aid of the government, the inventor has 
been able to produce for distribution to medical schools 
and societies several hundred films, embracing a 
large number of surgical operations by well-known 
authorities. 

In this country the production of medical films was 
undertaken by the American College of Surgeons with 
the co-operation of the Eastman Kodak Company 
and the Motion-Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America late in 1926. A number of films produced at 
Rochester under the supervision of a committee 
appointed by the College of Surgeons have already 
been released and others are to follow as rapidly as 
they can be produced. 


Sound-Waves Photographed in Testing 
Broadcast Receivers and Loud-Speakers 


Broapcast receivers and loud-speakers are tested at 
the Stewart-Warner laboratories by registering the 
sound-waves by means of a photographically recording 
galvanometer. The sound-waves striking the micro- 
phone are converted into electric currents, the intensity 
of which varies with the strength of the sound-waves. 
These electric currents acting through a galvanometer 
produce vibrations in a tiny mirror which reflects a 
beam of light on a moving film. In this manner the 
sound-waves are recorded as a wavy line on the photo- 
graphic film. Two of these recording instruments are 
used simultaneously. One at the broadcasting station 
registers the original sound-waves, the other in the 
laboratory records the sound-waves produced by the 
receiving set with its loud-speaker. A comparison 


of the two records enables engineers to detect any 
differences in the reproduction and to determine within 
just what limits the receiving set and its loud-speaker 
reproduce faithfully the original sounds. The method 
may also be used to test the effect of modifications in 
the set or in the design of the loud-speaker on the 
quality of reproduction. 
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Film-Instruction in Budapest 


At the International Film Exposition in Holland, 
Bela Agotai, general director of the Educational Com- 
munity Film Company of Budapest, tells of the intro- 
duction of educational films in the public schools of 
Budapest. Among other things he reports as follows: 


“The production of educational films in our labora- 
tories now permits the use of film in 102 elementary 
schools (for schools of both sexes); 23 citizen boys’ 
schools; 31 girls’ schools; 50 vocational schools for boys; 
15 vocational schools for girls. 

“All taken together, this means that visual instruc- 
tion is offered regularly to nearly 80,000 students. 
Production has now totaled approximately 200,000 
feet of negative film, and, roughly speaking, about 
10,000 film presentations have been given to the 
schools since the founding of the city film laboratories. 

“This program of film production is only the begin- 
ning of a big undertaking planned for a series of years. 
It is the aim of the Budapest producers to create contacts 
with other educational film-producers in foreign countries 
so that an international exchange can be established’. 


[The italics are mine.] It is interesting in this con- 
nection to note that several directors of visual educa- 
tion in American cities have expressed a desire to 
exchange pictorial materials. Who can suggest a 
method of exchange, national and international, that 
will be efficient and economical? Let us have your 
ideas. 


How the Libraries May Help 


Pusuic libraries are not the last of our educational 
agencies to become aroused to the importance of the 
visual appeal. A few weeks ago, the American Library 
Association held a conference at which the Committee 
on Motion-Pictures and the Library displayed pictorial 
materials including posters, drawings, and _ photo- 
graphs. In answer to the question, What might the 
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PERCENTAGE OF PREFERENCES OF STUDENTS 


public library do with motion-pictures? the following 
suggestions were given: 

1. Post estimates on the bulletin board of worthy 
neighborhood films. 

2. Display educational films in the library. 

3. Advertise the library through the motion-picture 
theater. 

4. Study the handling of films and projectors. 

5. Consider the matter of circulating motion-picture 


films. 
& 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE is showing chapel movies with 
the idea of combining instruction with entertainment. 
College-life, sports, historical and geographical subjects 


are being exhibited. 


In order that a truer representation of college-life 
may appear in the movies, the American Association of 
College News Bureaus is co-operating with the motion- 
picture industry. An excellent idea! To portray the 
American college as a glorified country-club is to give 
a distorted view of life. 


What Students Think of Movies 
(Continued from January issue) 

When the students were asked what pictures they 
enjoy most of all, the girls showed preference for Love 
Stories, Comedies, and Society Life best of all; while 
the boys chose Westerns, Comedies, and Detective 
tales. The table below shows the percentages of 
preferences. 

That high school students regard motion-pictures 
with discriminating eyes is shown in their description 
of pictures disliked, which may be classified thus: 


Slapstick or vulgar Immoral 
Not true to Life Murder and shooting 
Artistically bad Brutality 


Mushy or oversentimental 
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It is no less refreshing than amusing to read such 
frank statements from high school students as these: 

“T dislike many of the so-called comedies which are 
humorous only to the feeble-minded.”’ 

“Those stories in which the hero comes out without a 
scratch and gets the girl he wants are bunk.” 

“IT don’t like stories where they are always hugging 
and kissing during the whole show.” 

“T do not like those long-drawn-out senseless pictures 
that can be told in half an hour instead of two and a 
half hours.” 

“T do not like pictures that are so personal that they 
are embarrassing for a boy and a girl to go together 
to see.” 

“IT greatly dislike horrible picturisations, which 
include numerous murders and terrifying incidents.” 

“IT do not like pictures that show prison life, or 
anything of hardship or cruelty.” 

In voting their choice of six types of educational 
pictures, both boys and girls place Current Events 
first and name History, Inventions, and Geography as 
second, third, and fourth, respectively; while the boys 
give Invention and Science first and second places. 
Films on Business receive the smallest number of votes. 

Question: “Would it help you in choosing your 
occupation to see a large number of pictures illustrating 
the various trades, kinds of business, and professions?” 
Here are some representative answers from the report: 

“Tt would help me if they were true to life and showed 
both sides of the work and not just the pleasant side.” 

“Yes, I could see how the work was carried on and 
the kind of people who worked there.” 

“T think I saw a picture depicting the life of a cer- 
tain girl who took a r:rse’s course at Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, and that ‘hould like to take such a 
course also.” 

“It depends on the individual, although Mary 
Roberts Rinehart’s nurse picture decided me on my 
preference for a nurse’s career.” 

“I think it would help me. It gives an idea of how 
other people have progressed, and how we might.” 

“Yes, because you see a little more in detail about 
occupations which might interest you.” 

“Personally I think it would, if they were shown in 
serial form, each film dealing with one part of the 
occupation and provided they did not use too many 
scientific words.” 

“Not very much. I think the only way for one to 
choose a trade is through actual association or close 
relation to that trade.” 

That seeing motion-pictures apparently stimulates 
pupils to read books is shown by the fact that 72 per 
cent. of the girls and 70 per cent. of the boys state 
affirmatively that such is the case. The report shows 
that, as a result of seeing movies, 11,956 boys read 
20,608 books, and 14,362 girls read 26,862 books. 
Novels or stories were, of course, most frequently 
read as a result of movies attendance; but it is sur- 
prising to find how many report being lead to such 
standard authors as Victor Hugo, Mark Twain, R. L. 
Stevenson and Jack London. “Ramona’’, “The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse”, “The Last Days of 
Pompeii’, and “The Three Musketeers”’ are frequently 
mentioned. 

Do motion-pictures tend to create interest for school- 
work on the part of pupils, or do they create dissatisfac- 
tion? In the replies, a number say movies create 
dissatisfaction and disinterest, while three times as 
many state that movies positively increase interest and 
liking for school-work. The pictures that seem to be 
responsible for creating discontent among students 
are the exaggerated, untruthful types, for which pupils 
themselves have expressed dislike. A Waterloo, Iowa, 











girl mentions “Star Dust’ as a picture creating dis- 
satisfaction on the ground that “it showed that young 
girls can go out in the world without education and 
make good’. Pictures such as “Tom Sawyer” and 
“Huckleberry Finn” and “School Days” were frequently 
referred to by boys as creating dislike for school. 
This would naturally be the case, Mr. Perry points out, 
because adventure in the open would stir up a native 
love for the out-of-doors which might result in tempo- 
rary discontent with schoolroom routine. Students of 
the Brooklyn, N.Y., schools give the following quite 
typical examples of pictures that increase interest in 
school: “Ashamed of Parents’’, “Freckles,” ““Hamlet’’, 
“Joan of Arc’, “Julius Cesar’, “Nathan Hale’, 
“Orphans of the Storm’’, “Passion”, “The Right of 
Way’”’, “School Days’, and “A Tale of Two Cities’. 

Although the questionnaire method of investigation 
is far from infallible and has many shortcomings, it 
may, as in the present instance, reveal much that is 
undoubtedly true from the student viewpoint, a 
sanctum sanctorum which cannot always be tapped 
by scientific measurements. 








Pathé Films in Sixteen-Millimeter 


Pathé Exchange, 35 West 45th Street, New York 
City, announces that a number of their educational 
subjects are now available in the sixteen-millimeter 
size. These include the Pathé Science Series on Human 
and Physical Geography (10 subjects, edited by Har- 
vard University), the Screen Studies (nature subjects), 
“Singing and Stinging” and “Our Common Enemy”’ 
(Pictorial Clubs), and ‘The Children of all Lands’’. 
In the last-named series, Mrs. Madeline Brandeis has 
produced a geographical study rich with human inter- 
est and appeal. The titles are descriptive: “The 
Little Indian Weaver’, “The Wee Scotch Piper’, 
“The Little Dutch Girl’, and “The Little Swiss Wood- 
Carver’’. 


Aids in Choosing Movies 


Tue only way for local educational administrators 
personally to pass on the desirability of films for 
classroom-exhibition is to preview them. In cities 
where national distributors have branch offices, it is 
a simple matter for proper authorities to obtain ready 
co-operation in the matter of previewing. Obviously, 
however, not every film is worth local previewing, and 
schoolmen may save time by giving consideration only 
to those films which are known in advance to be 
worthy. And where may such information be secured? 

Assistance is available from many sources. Among 
these are magazines. The so-called “fan’’ magazines 
can be of little service, as much of their copy is press- 
agent material. For contemporary entertainment 
films, a number of periodicals possess kinema depart- 
ments quite unbiased in character. The Outlook was 
one of the first popular magazines to recognise the 
significance of the motion-picture by instituting a 
weekly department. ‘The Movies” is edited by A. M. 
Sherwood, Jr., whose observations are penetrating, 
candid, and readable. Among the best film appraisals 
are the departments in The Educational Screen, pub- 
lished nine months a year at 5 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. The composite character of “The Film 
Estimates”’ department is the combined judgments 
of a National Committee, who are officially endorsed 
by such organisations as the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Each year The Film Daily, 1650 Broadway, New 
York City, conducts a poll through scores of news- 
papers throughout the country to determine the most 
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pepular pictures of the preceding twelve months. 
The Sunday edition of the Daily publishes reviews on 
current releases, and the “Short Subject’? edition 
(quarterly) covers a large number of pictures strictly 
educational in nature. 

The Film Spectator, Hollywood, California, is noted 
for independent, straightforward reviews. Those 
responsible for choosing current entertainment films 
for students will find it indispensable. 

For students of photography and kinematics, and 
those interested in the technique of the film, there is a 
department known as “Critical Focusing” in Movie- 
Makers’ Magazine, the official organ of the Amateur 
Cinema League, 105 West Fortieth Street, New York 
City. 

In addition to these sources of current film estimates, 
reviews are printed in the National Board of Review 
Magazine, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. An 
annual Selected Pictures Catalog lists outstanding 


other things as may be utilised in the motion-picture 
industry’, and “the accumulation of all matters of 
of importance pertaining to the industry, so as to make 
it a storehouse of all objects and documents of interest 
to future generations’. The Museum was started 
primarily for training courses in motion-picture tech- 
nology, which are being fostered by the University of 
Southern California in conjunction with the motion- 
picture industry. It is expected that exhibition-halls 
will be open to the public. 


DeVry School Films 

Tue motion-picture course of DeVry School Films, 
Inc., designed particularly for schoolroom use, now 
includes the following subjects: Nature Study, Ameri- 
can. Statesmen, Citizenship, World Geography, Voca- 
tional Guidance, General Science, Health and Hygiene, 
and Electricity. Each is edited by an expert in the 
field, and F. S. Wythe is Editor-in-Chief. About 





PROJECTING AN EDUCATIONAL FILM 


seasonal offerings. The Motion-Picture Committee 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers each 
year publishes a valuable little book, ““Motion-Pictures”’, 
which gives much useful data besides reviews. 

I might state in this connection that the National 
Child Welfare Association, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, has for several years issued a pamphlet known as 
“A Guide to the Study, Sources, and Materials of 
Educational Motion-Pictures’’. It is filled with useful 
data, including a classified list of motion-picture pro- 
jectors, suggested film-programs for special occasions, 
lists of free films, research studies, suggested problems 
for research, and a bibliography. 


A Motion-Picture Museum 


THERE is something new under the sun: a Kinemato- 
graphic Museum is being created on the University of 
Southern California campus. Among the aims of the 
new institution, as stated by the Curator J. Tarbottom 
Armstrong, are: “To provide the best obtainable works 
of genius and skill, applicable to the fine arts, and such 





Courtesy DeVry School Films, Inc. 


ARTHUR L. MARBLE 


ninety lessons accompany the films. The film courses 
are available on non-inflammable stock in either sixteen- 
millimeter or thirty-two-millimeter widths. We shall 
look with keen anticipation for further productions 
from DeVry School Films, Inc. 


Se 


T'nry say the streets in Boston are frightfully 
crooked.” 

“They are. Why, do you know, when I first went 
there, I could hardly find my way around.” 

“That must be embarrassing!” 

“It is. The first week I was there, I wanted to get 
rid of an old cat we had, and my wife got me to take it 
to the river a mile away.” 

“And you lost the cat all right?” 

“Lost nothing! I never would have found my way 
home if I hadn’t followed the cat!” 


“er 


Contact. 
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Tue Christmas rush is on us, and photographers of 
all kinds are busy. There has been a steady trickle of 
advertisement, and one hopes that all the studios are 
working at high pressure. They surely should be; 
for, after all, what the propaganda posters proclaim of 
a portrait is nothing but the absolute truth. It is “the 
most personal present you can give your friends’’; also, 
it is “one no one but yourself can give’; it is “original”, 
and at the same time an “intimate” present. And 
as regards photographs of children, who will deny the 
truth that “they always keep that memory fresh 
through the years to come”’, and “who will not welcome 
the picture of a child”? 

Writing of children’s photographs, there is one 
advertisement we have not yet seen and which we 
think should appeal to parents. It should suggest a 
serious warning, and open parents’ eyes to the danger 
of not having their children photographed at once 
before the Old Year ticks out and we have slipped into 
a New Year. They should have it pointed out to them 
that once the coming year has dawned, their oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a 1928 picture of the fleeting charm 
of childhood entrusted to them is forever gone. In 
fact, there might be a telling quotation from Omar 
to rub it in: “The moving finger writes, and having 
writ, moves on,”’ ete.; or, “The magic words of life 
are here and now’’; so that it would be disastrous to let 
this Christmas pass without some record of their 
growing offspring. The next time any very remunera- 
tive prize is offered for a telling advertisement, we 
shall compete! 

Christmas is bustling up the amateurs, too; for they 
also can produce gifts that are original, unique, that no 
one else can give, and that often have a personal and 
even romantic charm. One we have just seen is a 
calendar with an attractive and very English view— 
a stile from which runs a footpath skirting a wood, 
while underneath is written, “Never the time, the 
place, and the loved one all together”. In this case, 
the photographer is a neighbor, and the “loved one” 
is just now in far-away India. 

We also are pressing photography into the service 
of Christmas greetings, and instead of calendars are 
using them on cards recording telephone numbers, 
a useful device for those with short memories, who 
also dread the laborious search into the telephone 
directory for their daily messages. A double column 
of lines is ruled, giving a space for the name, exchange, 
and number, and the photograph naturally ‘‘adorns” 
the top of the card. But in this case great care is 
necessary in choosing the picture. One must remember 
the card will not be an “annual”’ if it is to be of use, 
for telephone numbers do not change. Its position 
will be more or less permanent; consequently the 
photograph should not be too personal. A landscape 
seems the most fitting subject, and even that should 
not be of the pretty-pretty order nor printed in a 
fancy color; for think of the poor telephone user. daily 
with receiver to ear, confronted continually with that 
same photograph! It is an extremely severe test on 
the staying powers of the picture, a discussion of which 
we have not space for here, but it would make an 


interesting subject for analysis: What are the qualities 
that enable a print to hold its own indefinitely on 
the walls? 

Having been interested at the last London Salon 
by the many prints coming from San Francisco and 
showing Japanese influence, we were fortunate in 
meeting someone who could tell us all about it. At 
a P. E. N. Club gathering we were introduced to a 
Miss Merriless, a writer and fellow member from San 
Francisco, who was able to give us some details of this 
new school of photography and how it originated 
with some clever Japanese artists living over there 
and how it now has spread to other States. It was at 
Mrs. Dawson Scott's, the founder of the P. E. N. Club, 
that we met Miss Merriless, with whom we quickly 
got to the subject of photography by asking her if 
she knew Puooto-Era Macazine. Of course she did; 
and as she at once expressed hearty admiration for it— 
warm enough even to satisfy us—we were immediately 
good friends and thoroughly enjoyed our chat. Readers 
of and contributors to PHoro-Era MaGazine are like 
members of a club, and a friendly one, too; for if they 
chance to meet in any part of the world, they have 
a real bond of union, a sort of Freemason feeling that 
often leads to closer friendships. 

A new terror seems likely to materialise for the 
photographer. We learn that a company is being 
floated with the ominous title of “Permanent Repro- 
ductions, Ltd’. We are told that by a new process 
which has been successfully worked in Canada on a 
commercial scale during the past year, absolute imperish- 
ability has been achieved. For those who revel in 
details, it seems that the base used, being an alloy of 
copper and aluminium, is rustless and noncorrosive. 
The picture, when finished, is subjected to great heat 
with a silicate flux, all gelatin and chemicals being 
burned away—only the image remains, completely 
fused into the metal, of which it becomes an integral 
part. 

If all this is true and easily workable, our English 
parchment makers—whose world-famous industry has 
been carried on for generations and the secrets of which 
have been handed down from father to son—will, 
no doubt, be superseded. But the photographer's 
prospects seem almost as gloomy. Imagine the enthu- 
siastic young amateur who, in the early stages, views 
all his geese as swans, saddled as the years go by with 
“absolutely imperishable” records of his first attempts, 
glaring at him as fresh and fearful as on the day they 
were made. No tolerant toning down will sympatheti- 
cally soften those youthful masterpieces! 

But the amateur, like the parchment-maker, must 
suffer for the sake of progress, and it is said that strik- 
ing portraits can be made by the Kalograph process, 
the satin-finished surface of the metal imparting a 
depth and luster of great charm; and every tone known 
to photography, from red browns to blue-black, can 
be produced with equal beauty. 

The King’s illness bulks largely just now, not only 
in the papers, but in the thoughts of the whole people; 
for we are all Monarchists where he is concerned, and 

(Continued on next page) 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 








The Third International Photographic Salon 
of Japan 


One of the most important and probably the largest 
photographic salon in the Orient is the one conducted 
under the auspices of the All-Japan Association of 
Photographic Societies at Tokio and Osaka. The one 
in Tokio will be held at the Asahi Building, May 1-14, 
1929; the one in Osaka will be held at the Asahi Hall, 
May 20-27, 1929. The last day for receiving prints 
will be March 31, 1929. We have a small supply of 
entry-blanks which we shall be glad to mail to any of 
our readers upon request, as long as the blanks last. 
Further particulars may be obtained from The Inter- 
national Photographic Salon, Tokio Asahi Shimbun, 
Tokio, Japan. 


Photographic Fair, London, England 


AccorpDING to our British friends, the Photographic 
Fair which was held in 1927 had a very beneficial effect 
on all branches of the photographic industry. In 
fact, the year 1928 felt the effect throughout the twelve 
months. Therefore, Arthur C. Brookes, Sicilian House, 
Southampton Row, W. C. 1, London, organiser of the 
1927 Fair, has announced that there wi!l be a Photo- 
graphic Fair in Horticultural Hall, Westminster, April 
26 to May 4, inclusive, 1929. Dealers and manufac- 
turers who may be interested should get in touch with 
Mr. Brooks, who will be glad to send floor-plans and 
terms. 


Good Camera Club Publicity 


Tue Cleveland Photographic Society has a way of 
starting something which produces results not only for 
the club, but for the good of photography in general. 
The following text-matter appeared on a neat card 
for enclosure in outgoing mail: 

“INVESTIGATE THE CLEVELAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Socrety, Inc.—An organisation incorporated by and 
in the State of Ohio for the sole purpose of advancing 
its members in all branches of Photography and allied 
sciences. Meetings are held every Wednesday night 
at eight o'clock, 2073 East Fourth Street, Second 
Floor, Graves Bldg. Print-exhibits, lectures, demonstra- 
tions, portrait-classes, beginners’ classes, workrooms, 
darkrooms, lockers, and a_ well-equipped studio. 
Motion-Picture, lantern-slide, and stereo divisions. 
Educationa|—Instructive—Entertaining—Social. 
Come any Wednesday evening. You are welcome.” 

What true lover of photography can resist such a 
cordial invitation from one of the leading camera 
clubs in the United States? 


Lios Exposure-Meters Again on the Market 


Tuosrt who have been trying unsuccessfully to 
obtain the Lios Actinometers of late will be interested 
to learn that Burleigh Brooks, 136 Liberty Street, 
New York City, has been appointed the United States 
agent for these and will market them in this country. 
Mr. Brooks has been licensed to distribute these meters 
in this country by the Drem Products Corporations, 








which company had obtained an injunction prevent- 
ing their sale previously as an infringement. 

Since their introduction a short time ago, the Lios 
type exposure-meters have been a remarkable success 
and are in the hands of a large number of both amateur 
and professional photographers. They are unlike all 
previous types of meters and actually measure the 
intensity of the existing light with a great degree 
of accuracy. 

The Lios has been termed the “one-movement” 
meter, requiring actually one movement only—after 
the speed of the plate or film is determined and the 
meter set accordingly. 

In use, the Lios is placed to the eye and a light-and- 
dark blue field appears. The end of the meter is slowly 
turned, until the dividing line between the two blue 
fields disappears. The correct exposure is then found 
opposite the stop or diaphragm desired, without any 
further adjustment. 

From the above simple instructions it can readily be 
understood that the Lios meter is a very accurate 
light-measuring device, the operation of which has been 
brought to a remarkable degree of simplicity. 

The Photo-Kino, or model for motion-picture work, 
is equally simple and effective, and operates in a 
similar manney. 

The prices of these meters in the two respective 
models will remain unchanged. 


LONDON LETTER 


(Continued from page 105) 


we are grateful for the sympathy and interest of other 
nations, so markedly evidenced by the daily messages 
received. His personality seems to be viewed as a 
world possession and asset, making for better fellowship 
and understanding everywhere. If he had been an 
ordinary private gentleman, he would probably now 
be in the best of health; but his devotion to duty has 
exposed him to risks that at last have brought on this 
very serious illness, and as we read the disquieting 
bulletins, issued twice a day, we can only hope for 
the best. 

This “London Letter” arrived after our January, 
1929, number had gone to press. Hence this issue 
is the first one available for its publication —EprrTor.| 





Summary Report of the General Conference 
on Photographic Paper 


On January 25, 1928, at the request of manufacturers 
of photographic paper, the Division of Simplified 
Practice of the Department of Commerce called a 
preliminary conference to discuss the practicability 
of applying the principles of Simplified Practice to 
photographic paper. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the manufacturers 
present at this meeting that there were too many 
sizes of paper offered and requested, resulting in waste 
to all concerned; and that a Simplified Practice Com- 
mittee should be appointed to secure the facts upon 
which to base a simplification program. 
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The Simplified Practice Committee appointed 


consisted of the following members: 


Wilson, J. R., Chairman 
The Haloid Company 
Andrews, Frank L. 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Coenen, Joseph 
Gevaert Company of America 
Field, L. D. 
Defender Photo Supply Company 
Hall, Sherman 
Agfa-Ansco Corporation 


The committee conducted the survey and gathered 
the data which formed the basis of a tentative simpli- 

fied schedule, from which was developed, through a 
series of meetings of the committee, the final recom- 
mendation for the consideration of a general conference 
of all interests. The committee requested the Division 
of Simplified Practice to call a general conference of all 
interests in New York on October 23, 1928. 





GENERAL CONFERENCE 
Held in New York City 
October 23, 1928 


In opening the conference, the representative of the 
Department of Commerce briefly described the develop- 
ment of the project and the Division’s part therein. 

The agenda was then presented by Mr. J. R. Wilson, 
Chairman of the Simplified Practice Committee. He 
explained to the conference that the desire of the 
manufacturers was to establish a simplified list of cut 
and roll paper sizes which would properly take care of 
the normal requirements as disclosed by the committee’s 
survey, which was based on the demand over the year 
1926 and to the middle of 1927. 

He also expressed the belief that the program as a 
waste-elimination measure held more than the usual 
significance, because of the perishable nature of the 
product. 

Mr. Wilson in turn called on Mr. Andrews of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, who explained to the 
conferees the chart drawn from the survey figures and 
used as the basis for determining the sizes of paper to 
be retained as regular stock sizes. 

The proposed schedule was then considered in detail. 
At the suggestion of Mr. Albert E. Block, president of 
the Master Photo Finishers of America, size 2ex 3Y 
inches was changed to 3 x 4 inches in the cut size, onl 
the 37% inches width to 4 inches in the roll size, as these 
sizes were better suited to certain needs. The con- 
ferees unanimously approved this change. The 
schedule of sizes, as modified by these changes and 
corrections of typographical errors, and as_ herein 
shown, was then unanimously adopted. 

The conference, in adopting the schedule as modified, 
was guided to some extent by the approval and indi- 
cations of support by letter from individuals and 
organisations not represented at the conference. 
Written comments and opinions expressed by many 

of the conferees were to the effect that more sizes could 
be eliminated. However, it was the decision of the 
conference that further elimination be considered by 
the Standing Committee at a revision conference. 

The conference decided to take no action on several 
written suggestions not related to the program under 
consideration. 


STANDING COMMITTEE 


In accordance with the regular procedure of the 
Department of Commerce, the conference approved the 


appointment of a Standing Committee for the purpose 
of enlisting the active support of producers, distribu- 
tors and consumers, and to maintain interest and 
adherence by keeping the program abreast of current 
practice through periodic revision. 

The personnel of the Standing Committee is as 
follows: 
Manufacturers: 

J. R. Wilson, Chairman, The Haloid Company, 

Rochester, N.Y. 
F. L. Andrews, Eastman Kodak Company, Roches- 


ter, N.Y. 
Distributors: 
Z. T. Briggs, Briggs Photo Supply Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


J. Dombroff, Willoughby Camera Stores, New York, 


Users: 

George D. Stafford, Photographers’ Association of 
America, Chicago, Ill. 

A. E. Block, Master Photo Finishers of America, 
Dorchester, Mass. 

R. N. Baltes, Commercial Photographers’ Associa- 
tion of New York, New York, N.Y. 

A. H. Linsenmeyer, Chief Photographer, Geological 
Survey, Washington, D.C. 


Errective Date 
The recommendation was made effective from 
March 15, 1929, in order to provide sufficient time to 
properly circularise the industry for acceptance and 
to allow all concerned to arrange catalogs and lists to 
conform with the new schedule. 


REsULTS 


The survey of variety disclosed that of the seventy- 
three sizes of paper in greatest demand, approximately 
eighty per cent. of the demand was on twenty per cent. 
of the sizes; the seventy-three sizes represented ninety- 
seven per cent. of the total volume of business, the 
remaining three per cent. representing 1,134 sizes. 

The simplified schedule lists fifty-eight cut sizes, a 
reduction of twenty-one per cent. from the seventy- 
three sizes, which represented ninety-seven per cent. 
of the total. The simplified schedule also eliminated 
approximately two hundred and fifty rolls of odd 
length and width. 

(The Simplified Schedule of sizes was published in 
the December, 1928, issue.—Ep1ror } 

Those in attendance at the conference were: 


Andrews, F. L. Eastman Kodak Co., Roches- 


ter, N.Y 

Armstrong, A. F. Albany ( Card & Paper Manu- 
facturing Co., Albany, 
N.Y. 

Baltes, R. N. Commercial Photographers’ 


Association of New York, 


Master Photo Finishers, Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

Brooks, H. W., Jr. Pres. U. S. Photo Products, 

oa York, N.Y. 


. Photo Products, Verona, 


Block, Albert E. 


Dailey, W. B. U. 


N.J. 
Gayley, R. M Collins Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Willoughby Camera Stores, 
New York, N.Y. 
Agfa-Ansco Corp., Bingham- 
ton, N.Y. 


Dombroff, J. 


Hall, Sherman 
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Howe, Percy Y. 


Loeb, S. S. 
Paul, Arthur H. 


George Murphy, Inc., New 
York, N.Y. 

Presto Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 

Perlman, Raphael Pres. N. Y. Photographic Busi- 

ness League, New York, 

N.Y 


iN. 


Roberts, Thos., Jr. Eastman Kodak Stores, New 


York, N.Y. 

Salmon, J. R. The Haloid Company, Roches- 
ter, N.Y 

Shimer, S. G. U. S. Photo Products Co., 


Verona, N.J. 

Defender Photo Supply Co., 
Rochester, N.Y 

The Haloid Company, Roches- 
ter, N.Y 


True, Paul 
Wilson, J. R. 


Government: 

Division of Simplified Practice, 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Chief Photographer, Geological 
Survey, Washington, D.C. 

Seoane, Lt. Co]. C. A. In Charge Army Signal Corps 

Pictorial Service, New 


York, N.Y. 


Schuster, George 


Linsemeyer, A. H. 


Form of Acceptance-Blank 


ACCEPTANCE OF SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE 
RECOMMENDATION 


Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 
Gentlemen: 

We, the undersigned, do hereby accept the revised 

draft of Simplified Practice Recommendation R98-28 

Production* 
as our standard practice in the + Distribution* + of 
Use* ) 
PuorocrapuHic Paper, for a period of one year begin- 
ning March 15, 1929, or until the present schedule is 
again revised, and will use our best effort in securing 
its general adoption. 

To permit intelligent review of the effectiveness of 
the recommendation every year by an accredited com- 
mittee of all interests working in co-operation with the 
Department of Commerce, we will supply all data, 
upon request, which may be necessary for the develop- 
ment of constructive revision. It is understood that 
any suggested modifications will be submitted as soon 
as formulated, and shall not be binding until accepted 
in form similar to this recommendation. 


Kindly typewrite or print the following lines: 
I ee, SIS aiorereion5 3 cnyei naib ei iAle SiS vai6 Scie planwiariels aayeiaiavs 
55653 scsi ne AS ds pelew Hotedad eee ee 
NN IES oo ir ene re veglevpaee tenes es 

We are members of the following associations or 


other organisations interested in the production, sale, 
or use of PHoroGRAPHIC PAPER: 


*Please designate which group you represent by drawing lines 
through the other two. 





Y. W. C. A. of Chicago to Have Class in Coloring 


Tue Y. W. C. A. of Chicago, West Side Branch, will 
start a class in Photo-Oil Coloring on Thursday evening, 
January 24, 1929, for a series of eleven lessons. 

Miss Emily Gallagher, of the Daguerre Studio of 
Chicago, will be the instructor. Those interested in the 
portrait or commercial side, as well as those simply 
interested in the subject as a hobby, will benefit by 
attending. The fee is very reasonable. Instruction in 
all phases of coloring will be given, including prints, 
art-canvas, opal miniatures, etc. The Marshall Method 
of photo-oil coloring will be used exclusively. 


The Photographic Society of Philadelphia 


At the stated meeting of the Photographic Society 
of Philadelphia, held December 10 at their rooms, 
1615 Sansom Street, the following members were 
elected to office for the year 1929: President, A. C. G. 
Allison; first vice-president, Robert A. Barrows; 
second vice-president, Joseph V. Phelan; treasurer, 
J. J. Baylson; secretary, E. A. McKinley. 

The society has just closed a successful year. Its 
active membership list is the largest attained in recent 
years; the state of its finances is satisfactory; and the 
last annual exhibition at the John Wanamaker Store 
proved to be the best it has hung, both as to number 
of exhibitors and quality of the prints. 

E. A. McKintey, Secretary. 


Our Unexpected ‘‘Miscellaneous’’ Competition 


Mvcu to our regret, and because of our own uninten- 
tional oversight, there has been a misunderstanding 
with regard to the subject of the December, 1928, 
Advanced Competition. As these lines go to press 
we have finished the arranging and judging of the 
pictures sent in for the December competition. The 
entries were judged on the basis of a Miscellaneous 
Competition and not as Vacation-Pictures. It was 
decided that this would be the fairest to all contestants, 
as many submitted their pictures for Miscellaneous 
and not so many for Vacation-Pictures. The trouble 
started by our announcing 1929 subjects before those 
of 1928 were completed. We are to blame for the 
confusion, and we take this opportunity to apologise 
to the many friends who entered pictures in one or the 
other of the two announced competitions. 


Dr. Max Thorek, A.R.P.S. 


WeE were tremendously pleased to learn recently 
that our good friend, Dr. Max Thorek, member of the 
Fort Dearborn Camera Club of Chicago, has been duly 
elected an Associate of the Royal Photographic Society 
of Great Britain. We know many splendid men and 
women who are pictorial photographers, but we know 
of none who is a better sportsman, a more consistent 
worker, a greater idealist, or a better exponent of the 
true fellowship of photography than Dr. Thorek. 


**Be Yourself”’ 


Mr. E. W. Sroxes, Assistant General Publicity 
Agent of the Canadian National Railways when speak- 
ing at the Recreational Group Meeting of the Fourth 
New England Conference held at Portland, Maine, 
warned his audience that communities which tried 
to copy or follow other communities in their attempts 
to attract the tourist made a serious mistake. He 
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urged each community to be itself and to capitalise 
its own exclusive attractions. We believe that amateur 
and professional photographers who seek permanent 
and merited success will do well to cultivate the courage 
to be themselves and to avoid trying to be like some- 
one else. 


‘‘Light and Shade’”’ 


WE extend a hearty welcome to the latest addition 
to the many excellent photographic bulletins which are 
being published by the photographic societies of the 
United States. Light and Shade is edited by Thurman 
Rotan and is published by the Pictorial Photographers 
of America, Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, New York 
City. If the material in the first issue is any indication 
of what is to follow in subsequent numbers, we are 
confident that Light and Shade will be a credit to its 
editor and to the organisation which is sponsoring 
its publication. 


Photography on the High Seas 


Last month we referred to the fact that Paoro-Era 
MaGaziIne was being placed in the photographic 
laboratories and darkrooms of such ocean-liners as 
were equipped to take care of the needs of amateur 
photographers. At this writing we have not yet 
received replies from all the steamship companies, 
but we have heard from many and are passing along 
the information to our readers. 

The Dollar Steamship Line reports that none of its 
“Around the World” passenger steamers are equipped 
with darkrooms for the convenience of amateur 
photographers. 

The Furness Bermuda Line reports, that, on its new 
motorship Bermuda, there is a darkroom for the con- 
venience of its passengers. Further information may 
be obtained from the New York office at 34 Whitehall 
Street. By way of comment the company states that, 
as the duration of the voyage is less than forty-eight 
hours between New York and Bermuda, the darkroom 
on the ship is seldom used. 

From the United States Lines, under the jurisdiction 
of the United States Shipping Board, we learn that 
passengers on the steamships of this line are not given 
access to darkrooms. However, on each ship there is 
an official photographer, and films may be photo- 
finished, but not by the passengers themselves. 

The Hamburg-American Line is well equipped, 
so far as the amateur photographer is concerned. 
Each of its liners plying between Hamburg and New 
York is fitted out with a darkroom providing facilities 
for the ship’s photographer, as well as for the con- 
venience of amateur photographers aboard. It will 
interest our readers to learn that PHoro-ErA MAGAZINE 
is now available on the following Hamburg-American 
steamships: 


S.S. Resolute S.S. New York 
S.S. Reliance S.S. Cleveland 
S.S. Albert Ballin S.S. Thuringia 


S.S. Deutschland S.S. Westphalia 
S.S. Hamburg 


With further reference to photographic activities on 
steamships of this line, the S.S. Resolute is making its 
annual around-the-world-trip and left New York 
recently. The S.S. Reliance is to go on a West Indies 
cruise and the S.S. New York to the Mediterranean. 
It is reported by the company that, on all three of 
these steamships, considerable amateur developing 
and printing is done by the passengers themselves and 
by the ship’s photographer. Those of our readers who 





may take passage on the steamers of the Hamburg- 
American Line will no doubt be glad to know of the 
facilities provided. 

From the Cunard Steamship Company and Anchor 
Line we learn that darkrooms for the convenience of 
amateur photographers are provided on steamers only 
when on long cruises. We understand that no pro- 
vision is made for photographers on the usual trans- 
Atlantic service. 

An inquiry addressed to the Clyde Steamship 
Company resulted in our learning that no facilities 
whatever on any ships of this line are offered to amateur 
photographers. 

From the North German Lloyd Company we learn 
that virtually every one of its passenger steamers is 
equipped with a darkroom for the convenience of 
amateur photographers. In addition, there is a photo- 
grapher on board who will do photo-finishing for those 
passengers who are unable or unwilling to do the work 
themselves. Incidentally, this photographer makes 
group and action pictures of events on board each ship. 
For example, all the pictures which appeared in the 
newspapers concerning the survivors of the S.S. 
Vestris in connection with the rescue work done by 
the S.S. Berlin were made by the ship’s photographer 
and photo-finished on board; so that they were ready 
to deliver to the press immediately upon the arrival 
of the S.S. Berlin in quarantine. 

The following vessels of the North German Lloyd 
Company are equipped with every convenience for 
the amateur photographer: 

S.S. Bremen (46,000 tons, maiden voyage 
April, 1929) 

’. Europa (46,000 tons, maiden voyage 
April, 1929) 


S.S 





. Columbus S.S. Karlsruhe 
. Berlin S.S. Sierra Cordoba 
. Muenchen S.S. Luetzow 

S.S. Stuttgart S.S. Yorek 

S.S. Dresden S.S. Derfflinger 


Of the more than one hundred steamers of this 
company plying between other ports than Europe and 
North America, every steamer is equipped with a 
darkroom. 

The Holland-American Line reports that facilities 
for the amateur photographer are provided on: all 
its passenger steamers in service between the United 
States and Europe. The steamers so equipped are 
the following: 

S.S. Statendam (this steamer will make her 
maiden trip April, 1929) 

S.S. Rotterdam 

S.S. New Amsterdam 

S.S. Veendam 


S.S. Volendam 
S.S. Ryndam 


We hope to have additional information for our 
readers in subsequent issues. We should very much 
appreciate receiving practical information from any 
of our readers who have done photographic work on 
the high seas. We believe that the mutual exchange 
of data through the co-operation of the steamship 
companies will be of mutual advantage to all concerned. 


Enhancing the Photograph Album 


Ir you possess a photograph album which bores the 
visitors to whom it is shown—as do most albums— 
you may easily transform it so that it will be enjoyed 
by all. Newspaper and magazine captions and adver- 
tisements contain phrases, mottoes and sentences 
which may be transferred to your photographs with 
surprising results. The motto of a certain advertiser, 
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“Such Popularity Must Be Deserved”, would attract 
attention if placed under a snapshot of “Bill” made 
while he was feeding a score of pigs up on the farm 
last summer. Or again, “Own Your Own Home’’—this 
time the photograph might be that of the Getz Hotel. 
where you stopped on your wedding-trip. 

In addition to the pleasure which may be had by 
procuring and adapting suitable titles to your pictures, 
your album will be much more interesting to yourself 
and your friends. 


J. H. Porter. 


Joseph Petrocelli—Pictorial Photographer 


Pictor1aL photographers in all parts of the world 
will feel keen regret at the news of the death of Mr. 
Joseph Petrocelli on December 30, at the Lake Placid 
Club, Lake Placid, Florida, where he and Mrs. Petrocelli 
had planned to spend the winter months. 

To the organisations of which he was a member, 
and to those of us who were privileged to be numbered 
among his friends, the loss is irreparable. 

Although a very prolific worker, he was an artist 
to the tips of his fingers, and he never allowed any 
print to leave his hands until he was satisfied that it 
was as near perfection as his skill could make it. His 
interest in making pictures was second only to his 
desire that others might make them also. Himself a 
master of the Bromoil process, he was ever ready, even 
anxious, to help others acquire the same high degree 
of skill in his beloved process, and he gave liberally 
of his time and energy to any whom he could help. 

In criticism, he was most happy, unstinted in praise, 
clear and concise in his reasoning, and constructive 
in his suggestions. 

Mr. Petrocelli delighted in the work of other artists 
and frequently voiced his appreciation of the great 
work done by his two favorite instructors, the late 
Clarence H. White and Morris Greenberg. 

Mr. Petrocelli came to this country from Italy as 
a young man, engaging first in the international bank- 
ing business. He later established the firm of Joseph 
Petrocelli & Co., Importers, which through his energy 
and integrity enjoyed a very enviable reputation 
for many years. He retired from active business a 
few years ago, spending his time in travel and picture- 
making. His quest of the pictorial carried him over 
most of Europe, North Africa, and the Pacific Islands, 
as well as through this country and Canada. 

Although Mr. Petrocelli was a member of a number 
of organisations of pictorial photographers, and of 
other societies devoted to the propagation of the 
arts, he was very deeply interested in the work of the 
Department of Photography of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences. As a member of its Executive 
Committee, he played an important part in every 
activity. In addition to this work, he gave untiringly 
of his time in encouraging the membership individually. 
He was a great advocate of all workers’ submitting 
their pictures to the several salons as an incentive to 
bettering the quality of their own output, and as a 
means of spreading an appreciation of photography as 
a fine art throughout the world. 

Shortly before his death, Mr. Petrocelli arranged for 
a salon test among the members of the Department 
and donated a prize for the winner. 

Energetic, warm-hearted, and filled with the love 
of his pet hobby, Mr. Petrocelli endeared himself to 
everyone who came in contact with him; and to the 
thousands who knew only his pictures, his passing 
will leave a great blank. 

J. W. ANGHILTREE. 





‘*Pictorial Perfection in Photography”’ 


THE advance made in artistic photography during 
the past few years is very noticeable. As soon as the 
amateur of today passes the snapshooter stage, the 
impulse is to produce pictures which by general consent 
will be considered works of art. Perfection is always a 
worthy objective, and the photographer, by striving 
toward that end, in time approaches the unattainable, 
to the general advancement of photography. 

Let no amateur photographer hold back because he 
thinks he has not sufficiently mastered manipulative 
methods and technicalities to produce really creditable 
pictures. Happily, photography has progressed along 
scientific lines to such a degree, and has been so simpli- 
fied in its progression, that the only photographer who 
need remain unsuccessful is the one who refuses to take 
advantage of this simplification. 

A booklet just published, “‘Pictorial Perfection in 
Photography”, shows convincingly how simple it is 
to master the technical details which are the foundation 
of artistic pictorialism. To increase the beginner's 
interest in his hobby and give very useful information 
to those already familiar with the elementary principles 
of photography, the publishers of this booklet set 
forth the ease with which the amateur can avoid poor 
results. 

The whole of the thirty-six pages is somewhat of a 
revelation, both as to the amount of information 
condensed into such convenient space and as to the 
possibilities of artistic results achieved by development. 
After-treatment of negatives, enlarging and develop- 
ment without a darkroom, are dealt with at length. 
A section explaining the color-effects obtained by 
toning, opens up new and fascinating methods for the 
production of colored photographs. 

It will be sent to any reader who will write to 
Burroughs Wellcome & Co., 9-11 East 41st Street, 
New York. 


Seattle Camera Club to Hold Fifth 
International Exhibition 


Again the Seattle Camera Club of Seattle, Wash., 
is to sponsor an international exhibition. The four 
which have preceded the one planned for this year 
have been very successful and have merited the interest 
and support which they have received from pictorial 
photographers in all parts of the world. The Fifth 
International Exhibition, under the auspices of the 
Seattle Camera Club, will be held from June 10 to 
June 22, 1929, inclusive. The last day for receiving 
prints from the United States will be May 11, and 
from overseas May 4. We have a few entry-forms 
which we shall be glad to send to those who wish them. 
Further particulars may be obtained by addressing 
Dr. K. Koike, 42214 Main Street, Seattle, Wash. 


The Hugo Meyer Correctoscope 


Tue problems of focusing and exposure are often 
very difficult for the average photographer to solve, 
and many a professional is very glad to rely upon a 
good exposure meter and distance finder. In amateur 
kinematography, the problems of exposure and focus- 
ing are of great importance, owing to the tremendous 
enlargement to which the small negatives are subjected 
when thrown on the screen. Owners of Ciné-Kodak, 
B. & H. Filmo, and Victor cameras, will find the Cor- 
rectoscope already adapted to their cameras and 
easily attached. Hugo Meyer & Company, 105 West 
40th Street, New York City, will be glad to send an 
interesting booklet which tells all about the Correcto- 
scope. A postcard will bring it. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


Das DevutscuE LicuTBILp, 1928-29. Edited by Robert 
and Bruno Schultz. 38 Pages of text and 88 half- 
tone reproductions. Price, cloth, $3.50. Boston: 
American Photographic Publishing Company. 


This is the second volume of this splendid German 
photographic annual. Again we are impressed by the 
remarkably beautiful reproductions, which surpass, 
in many respects, those of other annuals. We say this 
with all due respect to the excellent work done by 
other publishers of photographic annuals; but “Das 
Deutsche Lichtbild” possesses a quality and a richness 
which merit high praise. An innovation this year is a 
supplement, printed in English, which enables those 
who cannot read German to:benefit by the excellent 
articles written by W. H. DéGring, F. R. Fraprie, 
Fritz Hansen, E. O. Hoppé, St. Jasienski, Heinrich 
Kiihn, Dr. Liippo-Cramer, A. Nuklitschek, Comte de 
Santeul, Dr. Alexys A. Sidorow, H. Windisch, and 
Rud. Zimmermann. Another helpful feature is the 
giving of complete data covering each illustration. 
This is of great practical value to those who study each 
picture and wish to know how it was made and with 
what photographic equipment and accessories. The 
subject-material offers the same variety as last year. 
Every branch of photographic work is represented. 
We believe that this is sound planning; for photo- 
graphy is by no means purely a field for the pictorialist. 
It should be remembered that some of the greatest 
achievements of photography are in science, astronomy, 
and medicine. We are confident that our readers 
will thoroughly enjoy their copy of “Das Deutsche 
Lichtbild”, and we suggest ordering promptly, as the 
edition is limited. 


PHoToGRAMS OF THE YEAR, 1928. Edited by F. J. 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S. 28 Pages of text, list of British 
Photographic Societies, and 87 illustrations. Price, 
paper, $2.50; cloth, $3.50. Boston: American 
Photographic Publishing Company. 


For the thirty-fourth time the well-known British 
photographic annual makes its appearance and receives 
its usual hearty welcome. As we look through its 
pages we are reminded of the fact that ““Photograms”’ 
was the first internationally successful publication 
of its kind and that the many excellent ones which 
have followed were patterned after “Photograms” 
to a greater or lesser degree. As in the past, there are 
the usual reviews of pictorial photography in Great 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Canada, 
Egypt, India, France, Belgium, the United States, 
Japan, Sweden and Norway, Poland, Uruguay and 
Argentina, and Spain. This year John MacSymon 
comments on the pictures. The illustrations include 
portraits, marines, genres, landscapes, figure studies, 
still-life, and several striking pictorial effects. Many 
leading pictorial photographers in all parts of the world 
are represented. Amateur and professional pictori- 
alists will find much to interest them and to benefit 
them in a careful study of this splendid collection 





of pictures. As usual, the supply of “Photograms” is 
limited and orders should be placed at once to avoid 
disappointment. 


DeutscHeR KaMeERA-ALMANACH. Edited by Karl 
Weiss. 296 Pages, list of German Photographic 
Societies, 2 illustrations in color, and 180 pictorial 
photographs. Price, cloth, Reichsmark, 6.80. Berlin: 
Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, Zweignieder- 
lassung, Berlin, S. W. 19, Germany. 


Those of our readers who read German will find in 
this photographic annual a great variety of text and 
pictorial material. The arrangement is somewhat 
along the lines of our own “American Annual of Photo- 
graphy”, for it includes illustrated articles as well as 
pictorial studies. We believe that even those who 
do not read German will find much of value in a study 
of the illustrations. Many of these are very unusual 
and reveal a school of photography whose members 
seem to delight in obtaining weird and striking effects. 
All branches of photographic work are represented, 
and the typography and reproductions are excellent. 


Penrose’s ANNUAL. The Process Year Book and 
Review of Graphic Arts. Edited by William Gamble, 
F.R.P.S., F.O.S. 184 Pages, with diagrams and 
halftone illustrations, and many reproductions in 
color. Price, cloth, $4.00. Boston: American 
Photographic Publishing Company. 


The graphic arts have a very close relation to photo- 
graphy, and for that reason they are of great interest 
and value to amateur and professional photographers. 
“Penrose’s Annual” is in its thirty-first year and is as 
much of an institution in the graphic art circles of 
Great Britain as “Photograms” is among photo- 
graphers. Lovers of design, color, and drawing will 
find much to help them in the pages of ‘‘Penrose’s 
Annual”. The special articles prepared by experts 
will be of much practical value to students, as well 
as those skilled in printing and reproduction processes. 
The volume is beautifully printed, and we recommend 
it to those who are in any way interested in the 
graphic arts. 


XXIII Saton INTERNATIONAL D’ ArT PHOTOGRAPH- 
IGUE DE Paris, 1928. The Annual of the French 
Photographic Society. 48 Full-Page Illustrations in 
Photogravure, with Introduction by M. René 
Chavance. Price, paper covers, $3.50. Paris: 
Braun & Cie. 


It is rather a coincidence that this well-known French 
photographic annual should have reached us just in 
time to be included on this page with the English and 
German annuals. The photogravure process of repro- 
duction employed by the publishers of the French 
annual lends itself to the accurate rendition of bromoils, 
gums, and other manipulative printing-processes. 
The selection of subjects is excellent and reveals a very 
high standard of selection. Although the number of 
pictures is not so great as in other annuals, each one 
compels attention and study. The French annual is 
not limited to the work of French pictorialists, but 
includes a number of leading workers from other 
countries. In the matter of arrangement, size, and 
reproductions, this annual is in a class by itself. It 
has an individuality about it which one likes. It is 
evident that French pictorialists are taking things 
seriously and are keeping up with the best in pictorial 
photography. The French Photographic Society is to 
be complimented for this splendid annual. 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, A.R.P.S. 
Dean New York Institute of Photography 








Program Presentation 


How many of us give serious thought to the actual 
presentation of our films, after the editing and titling 
is done? Theaters spend thousands of dollars in 
arranging a suitable presentation for feature-pictures; 
but in the home it is usually a ‘“‘load-and-shoot” 
process 

Suppose you were to go to a great theater and, when 
inside, you were to see the feature-picture abruptly 
thrown upon the screen to the accompaniment of the 
hum of a thousand voices—and with no other sound! 
If the entire picture were to be shown in this manner, 
you would leave in disgust and never patronise that 
theater again. In view of this fact, why inflict a 
similar unpleasantness upon your own guests? 

It may be argued that the home-presentation is not a 
theatrical presentation. This is granted immediately. 
The home-presentation should be superior to the 
theatrical! In other lines, and especially in other 
fields of photography, the amateur rises far superior to 
the professional. Why not in amateur motion-pictures? 

This brings up a question which we may digress to 
consider. The amateur of today is interested either 
in animated photography or in amateur photoplay 
work. As ninety-nine per cent. are in the latter class, 
whv not do it right, and both make and project films 
which will be superior to the professional? Projection 
is an art as well as is production. The amateur must 
become proficient in both fields. 

We have already dealt with the preparation of the 
film and projector and with the proper screens to use. 
Remember that the film should be inspected and 
rewound ready for projection, the projector lubricated 
and all parts well cleaned; and the screen should be of a 
high reflecting surface, similar to the screens which 
have been described here. The beaded is best. 

The first consideration in program-presentation is 
the consideration of the audience to whom the program 
is presented. You would not use the same selection of 
films for a ladies’ afternoon-bridge and a group of your 
husbands’ friends. Children require a still different 
film-selection. For this reason, the local film-library 
should be freely patronised. 

The second consideration is the elements of the 
presentation, incidental music, still projection, stage- 
work, and so on. This may be as simple or as elaborate 
as may be desired. To Mr. Carl Oswald we are indebted 
for the suggestion of consulting the radio-programs 
for the day and noting the various offerings which may 
be appropriate for the films to be shown. In this 
manner one may tune station after station according 
to the prearranged notes and make selections just as 
we would with phonograph or player-piano. In case 
this is not feasible, the phonograph will be used, the 
records being selected and laid to one side, in order of 
use, prior to opening the presentation. 

If there is a musician in the family, so much the 
better. The film-presentation gives excellent practice 


in following varying moods with appropriate music. 
It is best not to try to work from memory, but to have 
notes made beforehand with the music, if desired. 

In many families of today the children are taking 








lessons in dancing. If they are really good, they can be 
attired in inexpensive costumes appropriate to some 
of the films and be allowed to give the presentation 


tableau. When this is carefully rehearsed, it makes a 
charming prelude to the actual projection and results 
in securing the attention of your audience and giving 
them a receptive mental attitude. 

The film-selection itself should contain the feature- 
film and at least two shorter films. One of these should 
be of the nature of a news-reel. As the major events 
of the day are always obtainable in the sixteen-milli- 
meter size, this will give no trouble. The other should 
be a comedy. This need not be slapstick. In fact, 
many of your vacation-films will be laughable enough 
to get over in this capacity. 

When the company is assembled, see that the 
screen is high enough for everyone present to have an 
unobstructed view of it; but do not have it so high 
that the spectators are placed under a strain in watch- 
ing the action. The screen-position should not be such 
that the closest spectator has to look more than ten 
degrees above the horizontal to see it. 

If possible, have the projector placed behind the 
spectators rather than in their midst. This will pre- 
vent them from being annoyed by the sound, by the 
escaping light, or by your own movements during 
operation. By the side of the projector have a floor- 
lamp with a deep, dark-colored shade. This may be 
turned on at any time, giving you plenty of light to 
work with; but it will not flood the room with light. 
It is essential that you have light with which to work, 
as otherwise you will encounter difficulties in threading 
the succeeding reels; and in the event of difficulty with 
a film, you will not be forced to keep your audience 
waiting while you run to a wall switch and back. 

The illumination of the room itself is worthy of 
study. I have found it possible to secure perfect 
projection with plenty of light to see all parts of the 
room plainly. The projector is set against one wall of 
the living-room. The picture is projected through a 
double doorway to the screen. The screen is placed 
upon a table in the dining-room. In the living-room, 
in wall-sconces at each side of the door, a single, low- 
power, red, frosted bulb is lighted. The intensely 
white light of the projected beam contrasts with the 
red glow, and the position of the lights themselves 
prevents the light from falling upon the screen itself. 
It is possible to seat a dozen people comfortably in the 
living-room, in such position that the doorway cor- 
responds to the proscenium arch of a theater. 

Having arranged the mechanical details, the news- 
reel is presented first. This will give opportunity for 
any correction of focus—although this should not be 
necessary—and to see that everything else is going as 
it should. Moreover, it will help in securing the quiet 
and attention necessary for real film-enjoyment. Any 
audience is restless, and in a private home a certain 
freedom is felt. Usually, the one-hundred-foot news- 
reel will overcome this. 

The feature is then presented. The exact nature of 
this will, as has been said, depend upon the audience. 
This should not exceed two four-hundred-foot reels, or 
one-half hour in time. Too much film will render your 
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audience restless. After the feature, the comedy is run. 
This will bring the audience back to their normal mental 
attitude. The comedy provides relief, and when it is 
finished most of the members of the audience will be 
in a pleasant and agreeable frame of mind, ready to 
take up general conversation or to enter into any of 
the subsequent entertainment of the evening. 

The preparation of the program, one which makes 
use of the possibilities you have at hand, will not take 
more than an hour, and the slight effort will be many 
times repaid by the reputation you will achieve for giving 
real motion-picture presentations. 


The Q. R. S. Combination 


Ir has been axiomatic for many years that a motion- 
picture camera and projector cannot be successfully 
combined. This has been successfully refuted by the 
Q. R. S. Company, whose reputation in the music 
world is international. The Q. R. S. Combination 
has been widely advertised, but most technicians have 
advised against it. The editor of this department 





Q. R. S. CAMERA IN THREE COLORS 


recently had occasion to give one of these outfits a 
thorough trial and he was astonished at the results 
achieved. 

The most specific objection has been that the shutter 
of the camera and that of the projector should be of 
different design. This is true. The Q. R. S. has two 
shutters, a regular 170° shutter for the camera and a 
three-sector shutter for the projector. These are 
instantly interchangeable. As a result, both camera 
and projector shutters are of the best-known type 
and give correspondingly good results. 





Q. R. 8. CAMERA USED AT WAIST-LEVEL 


MOTION-PICTURE SECTION 


Another objection has been that a camera of more 
than one-hundred-foot film-capacity would be cumber- 
some, while a projector of less than 400-foot capacity 





Q. R. S. USED AT EYE-LEVEL 


would be inconvenient. Both of these objections are 
well founded. The Q. R. S., when used as a camera, 
takes the standard 100-foot spool of sixteen-millimeter 
film, and the camera-size corresponds to that spool; 
but when used as a projector, an ingenious device 
adapts the machine for use with the standard four- 
hundred-foot reels. Moreover, a high-speed rewind is 
incorporated in the projector mechanism, which is a 
decided advantage. 

The lens is a Graf F/3.5, of fixed focus. The film- 
quality is very good, and the projection quality is also 
highly satisfactory. It is a novel experience to project 
a film without having to focus very carefully; but few 
observers, indeed, could distinguish between the film 
projected through the fixed-focus film and that pro- 
jected with the highest priced projectors. In fact, 





Q. R. S. CAMERA ARRANGED FOR PROJECTION 
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the Q. R. S. has more freedom from flicker than some 
projectors which cost more than the combination. 
When projected to a size which fills the standard 
home-screen of 30 x 40 inches, the quality is excellent 
and the brilliancy unusual. 

Not the least attractive point of the Q. R. S. Com- 
bination is the fact that it may be obtained in a variety 
of colors—all colors, however, being in the same type 
of tough, lasting crystalline enamel, ensuring long life 
to the finish. 

The projector mechanism consists of a base with a 
motor permanently attached. The motor has a 


MOTION-PICTURE SECTION 


and excellent rendering of color-value. The heavy 
film-base is absent, the celluloid being that used 
universally in sixteen-millimeter film manufacture, as 
this is largely determined by the size of the one- 
hundred-foot spool. 

A novelty is the attachment of leader and trailer. 
The leader supplied is transparent green and the 
trailer red. This makes it instantly evident whether 
a film has been rewound or not. By making sure that 
each film starts with the green film, the projector 
operator is assured that his film will start at the 
beginning and not at the end. 





Q. R. S. CAMERA PROJECTING A PICTURE 


reduction-gear at one end which is inserted in the 
hand-drive opening of the camera-mechanism. A four- 
hundred-foot reel support is then attached to the base. 
A second reduction-gear fastens to the opposite end 
of the motor-shaft to operate the spring belt take-up. 

In assemblage for projection, a light-tight plug is 
removed from the camera-door and the lamp-house is 
attached to the outside of the door with the condenser 
opposite this opening. A prism then reflects the light 
into the film-aperture. A sliding panel at the rear of 
the camera is pushed aside to allow the film to enter 
the camera-chamber. The film is led through this 
aperture, threaded through the mechanism, and back 
out of this aperture to be attached to the take-up reel. 

As the entire outfit sells for less than one hundred 
dollars, this combination will open the field of amateur 
motion-pictures to hundreds of people who could not, 
heretofore, afford the expenditure necessary for the 
camera and projector. The combination has enjoyed 
a large sale already and no doubt will continue to do so. 
It certainly represents an unusual value for the money, 
being comparable to far higher-priced outfits in appear- 
ance, operation, and results obtained. 


Agfa Reversible Film 


Acra-Ansco have produced a reversible, sixteen- 
millimeter film of very good quality. The film has 
many of the characteristics familiar to users of Agfa 
still films; namely, rich emulsion, fine tonal gradation, 





New Drem Reference Book 


Tue Drem Products Corporation has just issued a 
new booklet which is one of the most valuable con- 
tributions to the literature of photographic exposure 
that the writer has had the opportunity of reading. 
Not only does the booklet deal with the exact operation 
of the new Justophot, but it gives a great many points 
of general interest to photographers and includes a 
complete comparative speed-table. This table, which 
is based upon present-day emulsion-speeds, has been 
sadly needed, as most of the available tables are more 
or less obsolete. 

The occasion of the publication of this booklet is the 
introduction of the new model Justophot exposure- 
meter. This meter has many points of superiority 
over the preceding model and will undoubtedly find 
very many enthusiastic users. The basic numerals 
are not brought into play by reversing the iris-ring, 
but by means of a knurled grip ring at the outer 
extremity of the barrel of the instrument. The scales 
are revised, also, taking into account various emulsion- 
speeds and various filter-factors, making possible an 
instant determination of the exact exposure proper 
for any subject, any light, any lens-opening, any 
emulsion, and any filter. 

Inasmuch as there have been many inquiries from 
readers and amateurs in general concerning the use of 
this meter, it may not be amiss to give a practical 
example or so at this time. As more mistakes are due 
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to incorrect exposure than to any other part of the 
photographic process, and as this type of meter is the 
only one made by any manufacturer which is based 
upon established scientific principles, the value of the 
instrument is at once apparent. The scientific principle 
referred to is the determination of light-strength by 
photometric measurement, with the elimination of the 
inevitable error introduced when a factor estimation is 
left to personal judgment. In this meter you see the 
index or you do not. There is no border-line. 

When focused for the individual eye, the image 
perceived is that shown in Figure One, taking for 
granted that the 1/25 time-factor is used. When the 
iris is closed, the appearance of Figure Two is seen; 
and when the measurement is taken, the index numeral 
is seen as in Figure Three. 


FIGURE 2 FIGURE 3 
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FIGURE 1 


Assume that this index is used when photographing a 
landscape in sunshine. Open the iris, point the instru- 
ment at the darker portion of the foreground, close 
the iris, and re-open until the appearance of Figure 
Three is seen. 

Figure Four shows the scale-rings under these con- 
ditions. The index points to 11.3, so that we know the 
exposure is 1/25 of a second at F/11.3. Turn the time- 
ring until 1/25 is opposite 11.3, and corresponding 
correct exposures are indicated at a glance. Thus, if 
we want the utmost in depth of field, we close the 
diaphragm to F/22.6 and give 1/5; or if the object we 
wish to photograph is in motion, we open to F/5.6 
and give 1/100 of a second. 

The exposures are given for roll-film, film-pack, and 
similar emulsions. If the emulsion used is different, 
the exact exposure is found by the use of the thir | ring. 
In the problem illustrated in Figure Four, suppose we 
are using Eastman Commercial Film. After lining up 
1/25 and 11.3, as has been explained, we place “Par. 
Sp.” on the third ring opposite 1/25. Then opposite 
“Comm’!” we read 1/5, the correct exposure. Filter- 
factors are read in an analogous manner. 

No doubt the simplicity and refinement in design of 
the new Justophot will result in many owners of the 
old model replacing them with the new one. 


How the_Sound-Picture Is Made 


How is a sound-picture made? A _ particularly 
interesting article, written by a technician in the 
Paramount Studio, attempts to answer the question. 
Here goes: 

“Roy J. Pomeroy, director of the picture, sits in a 
chair giving last-minute instructions to the players, 


“SPEED 


MOTION-PICTURE SECTION 








Evelyn Brent and William Powell featured with Clive 
Brook and Doris Kenyon in the film. 

“Giant doors swing shut at Pomeroy’s signal. A 
peculiar silence dominates the stage. Now and then a 
whispered conversation is heard. Voices trail off 
strangely. . . all resonance and echo has been banished. 
Incandescent lamps flood the set with light. Strange 
camera ‘tanks’... soundproof booths . . . crouch 
on the edge of the set. Microphones are suspended 
over the players’ heads. 

“A pair of eyes look down upon the stage. They 
belong to an engineer who sits in a tiny room tucked 
up under the ceiling. It is isolated with plate-glass 
windows. The man studies the positions of the ‘mikes’. 
He is the ‘mixer’. He hears everything through giant 
horns. His duty is to regulate the volume of the 
voices that are picked up by the ‘mikes’. 

“Downstairs a voice is heard over a_ telephone. 
It gives the magic word: ‘Interlock! The familiar cry 
of ‘Camera! is never heard here. ‘Interlock! has 
supplanted it. It means that cameras and recording 
machines are synchronised and ready to go. 

“A bell rings somewhere outside . . . a signal for 
carpenters to cease work. Someone says: ‘Ready! 
Quiet, please!’ A green light glows on a switchboard. 
The buzzing of conversation dies away. The doors of 
the ‘tanks’ are closed and locked . . . the operators 
sealed in soundless tombs. The musical notes of a 
three-toned horn are faintly heard . . . the final signal. 

“A red light flashes. The operator signals Miss 
Brent and Mr. Powell. They: have been watching him. 
Now the cameras are turning. The microphones are 
‘alive’ and sensitive to the slightest sound . . . coughs 
and sneezes are taboo. . . . 

“Thus the scene begins. 

“Every word uttered, every sound made by the 
players during the scene, is recorded with their move- 
ments. In a tiny room upstairs a machine puts these 
sounds on film and disk. A knock on the door .. . 
the ringing of a telephone . . . tender greetings . . . 
a fit of coughing . . . the gurgling of a drink . . . the 
soft cadences of a woman’s voice... anger... a 
torrent of fury ...a scream... the closing of a 
door . . . silence. 

“Invisible and with the speed of light these sounds 
travel upstairs to the inscrutable machine, a machine 
that puts the breath of life into inanimate celluloid. 
A tiny photo-elecirical cell transmutes the eloquent 
nuances of the players’ voices into minute lines of gray 
and black and white. Tiny lines, less than one-tenth 
of an inch in length . . . delicate shadings of light 

. nillions of them . . . warm voices on cold film. 

“Red and green lights vanish from a panel. Machin- 
ery stops. The scene is over. Giant doors swing open. 
Sunshine floods the sombre stage. The sounds of 
studio-life return . . . hammers . . . saws . . . Ford 
trucks . . . pugnacious tractors. The sound-stage has 
returned to the world of audibility ... for a few 
minutes ... then . . . back to the tomb of modern 
make-believe!” 

The Motion-Picture. 
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Make Movies Indoors 
with a Bell & Howell Filmo Camera 
and Halldorson Cinema Lamp 


Take advantage of these long winter evenings and holidays at home 
to make Filmo movies indoors. 


With only one Halldorson Mazda or Arc Lamp, such as any Filmo 
dealer can supply, you can take intimate closeups of the children, the 
family, or small groups of guests—using either Filmo 70 or Filmo 75 
camera with regular 3.5 lens equipment. 


By using an additional lamp or two and Filmo fast F 1.5 lens 
(instantly interchangeable) indoor movies of larger groups in spa- 
cious rooms may be made. 


Bell & Howell’s twenty-two years of collaboration with profes- 
sional movie studios using artificial lighting assures you the maximum 
of ease and effectiveness in using Filmo cameras and Halldorson 
lamps for your own indoor movies. 


For complete description of Filmo cameras and projectors write 
for booklet “What You See, You Get.” Ask for Filmo Accessory 
Catalog if descriptions of Halldorson Lamps and other simple indoor 
movie making accessories are desired or see the nearest Filmo dealer. 


BELL & HOWELL 
STO 


BELL & HOWELL CO., Dept. B, 1808 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
New York, Hollywood, London (B. & H. Co., Ltd.) « Established 1907 


Making movies of baby 
in bath—using pocket- 
size Filmo 75 and one 


Halldorson Cinema 


Mazda Light withtripod 





Filmo 70 


The world’s highest quality 
camera for personal movie 
making. Allows quick inter- 
change of lenses. Operating 
speeds of 8, 16, 24, 32 and 
128 exposures per second 
made available in your 
choice of four mechanisms. 
Shutter opening of 216° adds 
to speed of any lens used. 





Halldorson Cinema 


Mazda Lamp 
for use on table or chair. 
Price including case and 
1000 watt light 
$31.00 
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